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B* far the largest Budget that this country has ever 
seen is also one of the least controversial. It is remark- 
able enough that the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
Propose to spend £5,756 million in a single year—more 
than the whole national income as recently as 1940. It 
is still more astonishing that he should intend to raise no 
- than £2,908 million in revenue. But that he should 
€ able to do these things without stirring up more than a 
ee of argument and objection is still more phenomenal, 
a — ore to the management of the national 
to readiness of the le to take their 

fiscal punishment. ae 
a mass of economic and financial information that 
nowadays released with the Budget provides the 
al for extended comment and for most interesting 
Sir ‘oot which a beginning is made on later pages. 
cies ty Wood, incidentally, promised a further 
when = of this new, but wholly admirable, principle 
hetnain of peace makes it possible to release 
On production and other matters now held 
The journalist may shudder at the burden that this 
Y on him in future Budget weeks if all the new 
are also to be released on a single day ; but the 
of basing the annual Budget on the widest 
Survey of the national economy is the great 


re 
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Budget 


advance in public finance that will always be associated 
with Sir Kingsley Wood’s tenure at the Treasury. 

Alongside the manifold problems of the nation’s 
economic life, the Budget itself becomes almost a routine 
performance, and the Chancellor devoted to it only a 
fraction of his speech. He estimated that both expenditure 
and revenue on the existing basis of taxation would be 
higher in 1943-44 than in 1942-43. There can, of course, 
be no question of covering the deficit, or even of sub- 
stantially reducing it, by taxation ; but Sir Kingsley very 
properly set himself the goal of increasing revenue to such 
an extent that domestic drafts on capital this year would 
be no larger than last year. This involved raising about 
£100 million in additional taxation and, as was the general 
expectation, the burden has been placed on “ optional 
expenditure,” on tobacco, alcohol, entertainments and 
on the purchase of “luxury” goods. 

This procedure is unexceptionable. It is, of course, 
necessary to record regret that the Chancellor did not take 
the opportunity of reforming a system of income taxation 
which, in these days of universal direct taxation, has be- 
come dangerously cumbrous—he would concede no more 
than a statement that this subject was “not excluded” 
from the deliberations of his advisers. It is possible once 
again to complain that both revenue and expenditure in 
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the coming year have been underestimated. The year 
1942-43 showed an increase of expenditure of £847 
million, while the increase for which the Chancellor is now 
budgeting appears—after allowance has been made for 
the disappearance of expenditure on supplies from Canada, 
which are now to be lease-lent—to be only some £375 
million. This might be partly explained by the fact that 
production is now at its peak; but the same argument 
hardly applies to revenue, where the estimated increase, 
on the existing basis of taxation, and after the necessary 
adjustments, is only £250 million, compared with a 
realised increase last year, in excessof the effects of last 
year’s increases in taxation, of £582 million. It is safe to 
assume that, by the end of the year, revenue will be 
well over £3,000 million, and expenditure up to, if not 
over, £6,000 million. 

These, however, are minor matters to set alongside the 
massive achievements of British war finance. In the com- 
ing year, on the Chancellor’s estimate, revenue will pro- 
vide 50.5 per cent of the total expenditure, and 56.4 per 
cent of the expenditure “requiring domestic finance.” 
This latter is the more accurate comparison, and the 
fairest measure of the British taxpayer’s burden. There is 
almost certainly no other nation in the world which is 
raising in taxes so high a proportion of its national income 
as Great Britain. It is a commonplace of the economic 
history of the last war that the financial policies pursued 
by Great Britain were far sounder, and far less produc- 
tive of post-war misery, than those of any other country 
that fought all through the four years. But in the twelve 
months that ended on Octobtr 31, 1918, only 29 per cent 
of the total expenditure was raised in revenue, and the 
heavy proportion of borrowing was raised at rates of 
interest well over double the present. If this was a sound 
policy, how much more so is that now being pursued. 

It cannot, of course, be maintained that there is no 
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A igen United States is at present passing through a 
period of considerable political disturbance. It was 
obvious when last November’s elections returned a Con- 
gress with.a very narrow (and very unruly) Democratic 
majority, that the President would not have an easy time 
on the home front. These apprehensions have not been 
diminished by the behaviour of the new Congress since it 
convened in January, and Mr. Walter Lippmann declared 
roundly a few weeks ago that the President, after 
dominating five Congresses, had lost control of the sixth. 
On the surface, this would seem to be true. Congress is 
repealing Presidential directives, and the President veto- 
ing Congressional acts; the farmers’ organisations and 
some of the labour unions are, in their various ways, on 
the verge of open hostilities with the Federal Govern- 
ment. There is an admitted crisis in food production 
and a crisis even more severe, though not admitted, in 
manpower—although food and manpower were two of 
the contributions that America was to bring in abundance 
to the cause of the United Nations. But in America 
more than iN most countries, the surface is deceptive. 
Dissension is the normal state of politics and crises are 
thick upon the ground. The question that the observer 
has to decide for himself is whether this is one of the 
times when the cries of alarm have to be taken seriously 
or whether by an elaborate process of checks and balances, 
false starts and sudden recoveries, over-zeal and under- 
planning and with a very large admixture of plain horse- 
sense applied on the spot by men who never go to 
Washington—whether by these familiar methods th 
right thing will be done in the end. ‘ 
Mobilisation for war is still the dominant theme of 
all public activity and most of the matters which appear 
on the Washington scene as separate problems are in 
reality only the various aspects of a single gigantic pre- 
occupation. The production crisis came last autumn when 
it became apparent that the method of placing contracts 
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element of inflation in the financing of the war, 
there is no reason why it should be maintained, So j,,, 
as there was a wide margin for higher taxes ang more 
stringent restrictions, it was right to press for them, anj 
to preach the perils of inflation. But there is a limit 
what can be done in these ways, and that limit has just 
about been reached. It is enough, in the circumstances, 1, 
have kept the degree of inflation small—the national jp. 
come rose by only 113 per cent in 1942, of which som 
part was due to higher real output, and only the re. 
mainder to a fall in the value of money—and to hay 
diverted it to the less important sectors of the nationg! 
economy—the cost of living index is lower than a yea 
ago. It is no secret where the inflation is to be found—in 
the greatly increased and increasing earnings of the wage. 
earners—but it happens to be in places where the tay. 
collector cannot get at it without great difficulty and the 
risk of injustice. If matters can be held in roughly thei: 
present condition the bogy of inflation can be considered 
to be laid—until the Armistice. 

The future historian of democratic institutions will fing 
a place for sound methods of public finance among the 
explanations that he will give of the fact that representative 
government in Britain has achieved far greater stability 
and strength than in any other at least of the large Euro- 
pean nations. The enormous expenditures and deficits of 
these wartime years would not fit into any pre-war defini- 
tions of soundness. But they are the unavoidable fruit of 
total war and “ soundness ” is now to be measured by the 
extent to which these enormous dislocations and crushing 
burdens are provided for without social disaster and polit. 
cal disruption. The end of the story is yet to be written. 
But we have come far enough to be confident that the 
genius for financial statecraft which has played its part 
in making the British people great has not deserted them 
in this greatest of all their trials. 


States ? 


and of “needling” the contractor had reached is 
limit. Something much closer and more detailed in the 
way of preliminary planning of production was needed 
and the War Production Board has provided it under 
the name of “scheduling.” Mr Charles Wilson of the 
General Electric Company, is the chief author of the 
system of scheduling and he has gradually had conferred 
upon him most of the very considerable powers of the 
War Production Board. Obscure personal reverberations 
of the explosion in February, when Mr Ferdinand 
Eberstadt was expelled in Mr Wilson’s favour, are stil 
occurring. But the essential thing is that many of the 
bottlenecks have been broken and that production & 
rapidly mounting. By the autumn, it is said, America wil 
be producing as many munitions as the rest of the world 
put together. 

Productive capacity and raw materials, in fact, are 00 
longer the limiting factors. Nowhere can the deficiencits 
of the American administrative structure be seen mort 
clearly than in the manpower arrangements. There ' 
confusion and overlapping at the centre and a great 
leakage of efficiency between Washington and the loc 
centres of administration. Really. serious trouble has n0 
yet been caused, since there has until recently still beet 
a margin of unemployment to draw upon. But gravt 
embarrassments are being caused to a number of essential 
industries by the absence (at least until the Presidents 
order this week) of any really effective means of prevent 
ing the voluntary departure of their workers and by ti 
preference of local draft boards for filling the Army wit 
single and childless men from essential industries 1 
than with fathers of families from less essential trades 
But, in any case, as British experience shows, the ‘1 
of freezing the labour that is already in the esse 
industries is only a preliminary to the far more dunt’ 
stage of the direction into those industries of fresh suppl 
of men and women. For direction, America is not ye 
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cher politically ready or administratively equipped. 
: Part of the difficulty can be briefly iabiiad - alae 
that America has no Ernest Bevin. A labour policy as 
drastic as that in force in Great Britain can be carried 
through only by a man whom the rank and file of Labour 
—all of them—trust. But American Labour is divided 
into three factions, and while there is an uneasy truce 
between the American Federation of Labour and the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations, both of them are 
threatened with outflanking by the redoubtable Mr John 
L. Lewis, whose campaign against the President is 
described by our Washington correspondent on page 493 
This situation makes it very difficult for any of the 
Labour leaders to put himself in a position where he can 
be accused of abating any of Labour’s demands. 

Not only the wage earner but the politically much 
more powerful farmer also has demands which could only 
be granted at the expense of the general price-level. At 
the moment the dykes are holding and the stabilisation 
policy has just been re-affirmed. But the period of danger 
is not passed. Nor is it certain that the country will 
accept the considerable intensification of rationing that 
now impends. The Office of Price Administration, which 
is the responsible authority, has either through mis- 
fortune or mismanagement, contrived to give the country 
the impression that the rationing system is not efficiently 
run and the current cry of “ Down with Bureaucracy ” 
is hardly conducive to the growth of a system which, in 
a country like the United States, is necessarily complex. 
It cannot yet be said for certain whether or not the 
internal economy of the country will get out of control. 

This is the unruly team that President Roosevelt has 
to drive—and he is driving them with great skill and 
moderate success. His sense of timing has never been 
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better shown than in recent weeks. He gave the farm 
bloc enough rope, and then proceeded to hang them with 
a veto which neither House of Congress would upset 
because of the pressure of public opinion. And since that 
public opinion included the Labour leaders, fearful of a 
rise in food costs, the President was able to improve on 
his victory by issuing a blanket prohibition on all rises 
of prices and wages and by freezing all essential workers 
in their jobs. It is the mark of an able general to win 
victories with weak forces by tempting the enemy’ to 
advance too far. So long as Mr Roosevelt is in the White 
House there is good. reason for hoping that the right thing 
will in the end, or just before the end, be done. 

But how much longer will Mr Roosevelt be in the 
White House? The election is only eighteen months, the 
nominating conventions only fifteen months ahead. The 
President is at present the object of a bitter and concerted 
attack by a coalition of Republicans and of those Demo- 
crats who, on this issue, dissent from the party leadership. 
Under the Constitution, it is very difficult for there to be 
anything in the nature of a party truce, and it is already 
clear that next year’s election will be bitterly fought along 
party lines. The Republicans are out for blood ; they will 
nominate the candidate who has the best chance of 
winning ; and at the moment the odds are on their 
success. What that will mean it is at present quite im- 
possible to foretell and there are few things more impor- 
tant for anyone who wishes to know the shape of the 
post-war world than to keep a close watch on Republican 
politics. It is tolerably sure that there will be no conscious 
—and certainly no deliberate—slackening in the war 
effort for at least two years to come. As to what will 
happen after that, there is nothing for outsiders to do 
but to watch and pray. 


The National Finances 


OR the third year, Sir Kingsley Wood has provided 
with his Budget a mass of information on the national 
economy and on the Government finances which makes it 
possible to understand what is happening under the 
pressures of war far more clearly than ever before. The 
tables contained in this year’s edition of the White Paper 
are printed, virtually in full and with a summary of the 
comment on pages 498-500. The White Paper concerns 
itself with the two main subjects of its title, with “ the 
sources of war finance” and with “ national income and 
expenditure.” The two are, of course, closely related, and 
it is hardly possible to discuss either one intelligently 
without calling the other in aid. But they are, nevertheless, 
distinct subjects and since space is limited, it is proposed 
to deal in this article in the main with the first subject, the 
sources of war finance, and to leave the subjéct of national 


income and expenditure for further treatment next 
week. 

The distinction is, roughly, between the economic and 
the financial, and to begin with the financial is to place the 
smaller before the larger. This can, however, be remedied 
by first putting the Government’s activities in their proper 
place in the framework of the national activities as a 
whole. In wartime, all expenditure—that is, all forms of 
consuming labour and materials—can be divided into the 
two heads of personal expenditure on consumption and 
Government expenditure. The latter, for very proper 
reasons, cannot be further sub-divided, but this year it is 
possible, for the first time, to sub-divide the total of ex- 
penditure on consumption. In summary form, the figures 
for the last three complete calendar years are as follows 
(they can be found in full in Table B on page 498): 
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Profits. 
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(£ millions) 
1940 1941 1942 


Personal expenditure on consump- 


tioa :— 





Food, drink and tobacco......... 1,852 2,010 2,232 
Rent, rates, water, fuel, light and 
household goods .........-++. 985 995 1,003 
NR og vow duo's 000 se vnntese 496 450 462 
DEE caincccigdiccudrehend ones 185 202 215 
se ees eee eee ee 461 469 465 
Other QoOds. .... cv ccsccescceves 303 383 423 
DE te de aa, 4,282 4,509 4,800 
Government expenditure on goods 
Se eee ee ' 3,059 4,194 4,608 





Total expenditure on goods and 
INE 6 a ata 05060 y0eecha tunes 7,341 8,703 9,408 


Where did these goods and services come from? The 
first and most obvious source is the production of the 
community. This can be measured by the sums of money 
paid out*to the people in the course of producing the 
year’s output; but to this has to be added the total of 
indirect taxes which, by going into prices, have inflated the 
figures in the above table. (For example, when a consumer 
buys a bottle of whisky, the value of the goods and ser- 
vices he is consuming is represented by only a fraction of 
the price, the remainder being taxation. If the full price 
of the bottle has been entered in the above table—as it 
must be—not only the distiller’s receipts but also an item 
equal to the tax will have to be entered on the income 
side of the balance sheet if the two sides are to balance.) 
Whatever cannot be provided out of the current output 
of the British community has to be met by drafts on 
capital. These can take two forms—domestic or external. 
Domestic capital is drawn on when accumulated stocks 
of goods are consumed and not replaced, when machinery 
and other plant is run down but not maintained, and when 
actual capital goods—such as park railings—are con- 
sumed. External capital is drawn upon to the extent that 
goods are obtained from abroad on credit—that is, goods 
that have to be paid for sometime, but are not paid for 
by the export of British goods at present. The figures for 
these quantities are as follows: — 


(£ millions) 
1940 1941 1942 








PN ao ar oe kn ok 6 389 385 384 
Profits and interest ............... 1,624 1,926 2,183 
ee eat 1,288 1,338 1,408 
MI CEP e Shiu Wexse cece beeve 2,425 2,970 3,409 
Net national income at factor cost... 5,726 6,619 7,384 
Indirect taxes, etc., fess subsidies. . . 837 1,087 1,219 





Net national income at market price. 6,563 7,706 8,603 





Drafts on capital—domestic........ 22 200 173 
_ eee 756 737 = 632 


Total available resources at market ' 
a EEE ee 7,341 8,703 9,408 


In the two tables printed above, money figures have 
been used as measures of real magnitudes. They are, in 
fact, anticipations of the subject that is to be discussed 
in greater detail next week. The remainder of this article 
is concerned in the main (though not entirely) with the 
more financial aspects, that is, with the collection by the 
Government of the money counters that it requires to meet 
its expenditure, which, as the first. table showed, is now 
very nearly half of the total real expenditure of the com- 
munity. Expenditure in a financial sense, however, is 
necessarily larger than the money measure of real expendi- 
ture. The cost of old age pensions, for example, has not 
been included in Government expenditure above as it is a 
pure transfer of income from the Treasury to the pen- 
sioners without any goods or services being consumed in 
the process. (The pensioner proceeds to consume goods 
and services, but that is, of course, included in personal 
expenditure on consumption.) From the financial point of 
view, however, the cost of old age pensions has to be 


raised by taxation or borrowing just like the cost of any- 
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thing else. The financial chapter of the story thus begins 
with a different set of figures : — 
(£ millions) 
1940 1941 jgqp 
Central Government Expenditure... 5,539 4616 5103 


How are these sums of money raised? The first answer js 
to give the channels through which they reach the 
Exchequer: 


nda bias 1940 1941 1.942 
Central Government revenue (nearly 
all taxation)............-----+-- 1,259 1,828 2,343 


Borrowing :— 
A.—From Government agencies— 
Unemployment, National Health 


and other similar funds...... 543 247 49 
Canadian Government interest- 
fro Lom... ccc cise cessccies = ee ’ 157 
B.—From private sources— 
Small saversf ......++-eeeeeees 467 601 599 
Large saverst .....--+ee+eee0% 552 1,021 1,02 


Banks and money markett.... 518 902 476 


Tax reserve certificates (i.e., 


funds accruing to meet taxes) a 17 453 
Total Borrowing ................-- 2,080 2,788 2,769 
Total receipts..........-.--.seee++- 3,339 4,616 5,103 


* Not to be confused with the Canadian Government contribu- 
tion of {225 million, which was a free gift. 
t These sub-divisions are somewhat arbitrary. 


This table is a complete financial answer. But for 
further enlightenment, it is necessary to recross the fron- 
tier between the financial and the economic and to show 
the ways in which the public (meaning by that phrase, for 
the moment, all persons and institutions other than the 
Exchequer itself) obtained the funds which they lent to 
the Government. The figures are as follows: — 

(£ millions) 
1940 1941 1942 


Personal savings—to meet accrued 


taxation ...... 94 206 280 
ene ey 628 704 891 
Business savings—to meet accrued 
taxation ...... 183 233 148 
OO wrctcsess 175 180 19 


Extra-budgetary funds and local 
authority surpluses (‘‘ Governmen- 
SETS  cnebnendeeeiecnans 186 220 231 
War risks and war damage claims 
paid and available for re-lending. . 36 248 215 
Funds arising from disinvestment— 
ere 756 797 632 
EL tates sucess ahek Geass 22 200 173 


Total (=Total Borrowing) ..... 2,080 2,788 2,760 


Finally, it is possible from the Chancellor’s speech to 
give a summary of the way in which he expects to finance 
the current year’s expenditure. This is set out below, 
together with the figures for the calendar year, 1942:— 








Calendar Financial 
Year Year 
1942 1943-44 
{Mn. %, {Mn. % 
Total Expenditure........... 5,103 100 5,756 100 
Revenue................... 2,343 46 2,908 =I 
Borrowing— 
Extra - budgetary _ funds, 
local authority surpluses 7 
and claims paid ........ 9 425 ; 
Business savings.......... 338 7 350 ¢ 
Personal savings.......... 1,171 23 1,300 23 
Disinvestment—domestic.. 173 3 173 3 
overseas .. 632 12 600 
Total Borrowing .......... 2,760 7 ee dd 


These figures. if they are realised, will establish the 
soundness, within the new orthodoxy, of the Chancellor's 
management of the national finances. Although the total of 
expenditure is to increase, the proportion of it to be raised 
by taxation is also to increase, without causing any Sig 
ficant diminution in the proportion to be derived from 
savings. More than that even the purist ceuld h 
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NOTES 


Lend-Lease and Reciprocal Aid 


No better indication could be given of the way in 
which the war has transformed the picture of the national 
fnances than Sir Kingsley Wood’s abandonment of the 
traditional form of the Budget speech. Instead of begin- 
ning with the results of the past financial year, he began 
with the aid received by the United Kingdom from the 
United States and Canada. which finds no place in the 
Budget accounts. and then turned to the aid given by 
Britain to the United Nations, which is hidden in the 
Votes of Credit. Eighty per cent of the total goods supplied 
to the United Nations by the United States are on Lend- 
Lease terms. From Canada. the United Kingdom received 
last year the billion dollar gift. This year. Canada is sharing 
its production of essential war supplies with the United 
Nations on the basis of strategic needs. In addition, the 
Dominion is taking over the whole cost of the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force squadrons overseas, as well as the pay and 
allowances of the RCAF personnel serving in the RAF. Sir 
Kingsley Wood then gave the other side of the picture—the 
aid given by the United Kingdom. He emphasised, what is 
often forgotten, that all the supplies received by this country 
from the United States have not been on Lend-Lease 
terms. In fact, since the outbreak of war, £1,500 millions 
has been spent in America by the British Exchequer 
on supplies, munitions and the provision of capital equip- 
ment a sum far greater than the value of Britain’s imports 
in an average pre-war year. Against this, Britain’s total com- 
mercial exports, by which foreign currency is earned, have 
fallen to “a small fraction ” of the normal figure. All muni- 
tions and military supplies and services furnished by 
Britain to the United Nations are on Lend-Lease terms. 
The value of the munitions already given to Russia is 
estimated at £170 millions. Supplies to the American 
Forces in this country have meant that the total expendi- 
ture of the American army authorities over here (except for 
the pay of the troops) was only £250,000 in the last seven 


. months of last year, which in its turn meant the saving of 


1,200,000 tons of shipping. In addition, Britain is shoulder- 
ing the general cost of the war from Tunisia to Burma, to 
meet which £400 million to £500 million a year is being 
borrowed from the countries concerned. Added to this are 
the net costs of purchases in South America and neutral 
countries and the chartering of ships from European Allies, 
which brought Britain’s overseas disinvestment in 1942 
to £630 million. In the face of these figures only the most 
wilfully prejudiced would deny that capitalist and imperi- 
alist Britain has stripped itself for the fight. 


* * * 
Spring Meeting 


_ Since the turn of the year there have been many 
‘igns of uncertainty in the direction of German policy. 
Propaganda followed confused and contradictory lines. 
Political and military commentaries were unusually vague. 
The Axis Conference at Salzburg last week, which was 
obviously a full dress and lengthy occasion, seems to have 
put an end to the period of doubt and discussion. The 
main outline of the year’s strategy has been decided. It is 
the fourth year of an exhausting war. The spectre of 1918 
haunts the German mind and the resemblance is sufficiently 
*xact. In 1918, the defeat of the Germans was determined 
not by lack of weapons and munitions—Ludendorff had 
pn for further campaigning. It was determined by lack 
_.wanpower. To-day the position is much the same. In 
‘pite of the losses in the winter battles, in spite of the 
Pe iM economic organisation, German armament pro- 
uction is still sufficient for more large-scale military cam- 
— The difficulty is the lack of new recruits. The 1925 
~" is already at the front and boys between 15 and 17 
np used in the anti-aircraft defences at home. Everything 
- antioned by this desperate shortage and it looks now 
and uh the Germans have decided on a defensive war 
As G long delaying action inside the European fortress. 


the eneral Dittmar put it in his first commentary after 
for th 8 conference: “In 1918 we were forced to attack 

© purpose of forcing a decision, because we could not 
longer. At present we have the freedom to wait 
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and it is the Russians who are forced to attack.” The two 
chief points in this defensive strategy are the “ Atlantic 
Wall” which, it is claimed, now stretches its concrete 
fortifications from the North Cape to Iberia; and a stabi- 
lised front in Russia against which any Russian offensive 
will spend itself in suicidal destruction. Yet even for this 
defensive strategy, Germany’s resources are stretched very 
thin. It is more than ever necessary to get the collabora- 
tion of the satellites, partly because Germany’s power to 
police disaffected areas is decaying, partly because men 
are needed not only to work, but even to fight. This need 
explains the change in German propaganda to Europe. It 
is not a new line—the Bolshevist menace, the defence of 
Western Civilisation, are old gambits. But now this tune 
has drowned all the others, the notes of menace, the promise 
of economic stability. Now the refrain is the unity of 
Europe coming together “freely and voluntarily” in a 
system of “co-operative defence.” It would be unwise to 
dismiss completely this attempt to refurbish the “ new 
order.” To meet the new turn in enemy strategy, there 
should be an energetic closing of the ranks and concerting 
of plans on the side of the United Nations. 


* * * 


The Washington Talks 


In his report to the House of Commons on his visit to 
America, Mr Eden gave a general account of a series of 
explanatory talks and personal contacts in Washington and 
New York. The usefulness of such exchanges is obvious, 
and the proposed visit of Mr Cordell Hull to this country 
in the course of the summer will carry on the good work. 
The Washington talks covered immediate military ques- 
tions—War Cabinet rather than Foreign Office work— 
the co-ordination of military and political action and some 
questions of post-war organisation. On the first point Mr 
Eden naturally had nothing to say; on the second and 
third he was rather disappointingly vague. It is true that 
the British and American Governments cannot come to 
decisions which commit other Governments, but is there 
not some danger that this may be used as an excuse for 
them not to make up their own minds—an essential pre- 
liminary to fruitful discussion with others? Discussions 
on the very important question of co-ordinating political 
and military policy, a vital need on which the early days 
in North Africa threw a revealing and uncomfortable 
light, ended, apparently, in complete agreement. But Mr 
Eden did not say whether this agreement covers the fun- 
damental problem of deciding with whom the reconquer- 
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ing Allies will deal. Mr Sumner Welles’ reply to the 
criticisms of American foreign policy submitted by the 
Chairman American Defence, Harvard Group, goes a 
little further than Mr Edenr’s report. The American Govern- 
ment is ready to aid “any group fighting the common 
enemy” but not so “as to prejudice a people’s basic 
right , . . to choose its own form of government.” Yet 
is this formula strict enough to exclude the time-servers? 
Or to prevent such blunders as the giving of official 
backing to Otto of Habsburg? However, it is possible that 
the agreement reached between the two Governments was 
more concrete than Mr Eden suggested. The last matter 
of discussion between the two Governments—post-war 
arrangements—seems to have led to only alarmingly vague 
conclusions. Mr Eden mentioned only one point on the 
post-war agenda—the setting up of an authority backed by 
force to prevent the repetition of aggression by Germany, 
Italy and Japan. No one denies the importance of this 
aim nor the value of securing America’s full collaboration 
in enduring it. It has been a matter of common agreement 
for over a year. Now the time has surely come to sketch in 
a fuller picture of the post-war order. British and American 
collaboration depends, as Mr Eden very justly pointed 
out, on doing a job of work together, the job of securing 
international peace. This infinitely complicated process 
cannot be elaborated speedily at the end of the war. Mr 
Eden is too modest when he speaks of the “certain pre- 
parations ” which must be made so that the Allies will 


‘not be “completely unready when the time comes.” This . 


kind of minimum preparedness is comparable to a belated 
decision, on the eve of war, to have an army at all. By this 
time in the last war the Allies at least had the Fourteen 
Points. It would be folly to go into the next peace even 


more meagrely equipped. 


* * * 


A First Victory 


Common Wealth obtained its first win at the Eddisbury 
by-election with a majority of 486 over the Liberal 
National. The new party’s task was undoubtedly made 
easier by a split among the Liberals, some of whom con- 
tended that the official candidate was really a Conservative. 
But it is unlikely that all the votes—2,803—given to the 
Independent Liberal candidate would, in his absence, have 
been given to the Liberal National, and Eddisbury remains 
a Common Wealth triumph, which, coming on top of its 
near successes in four by-elections in February, is a further 
signal to the leaders of the big parties that it is a political 
force to be reckoned with—at least in present conditions. 
Unhampered by a political truce, a Common Wealth can- 
didate has at present all the advantages of a well-organised 
party structure behind the electioneering programme of an 
Independent. Officially the party seeks to co-operate with 
Labour, and will, for the time being at least, not oppose a 
Labour candidate. But it can hardly be doubted that it is 
winning votes from many who, if there had been no party 
truce, would have voted Labour. How long it will continue 
to secure this benefit depends on whether the Coalition 
Government, and with it the party truce, continues 
throughout the reconstruction period, and on this the only 
official intimation, given last week by Mr Attlee to the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, is that neither Labour 
Ministers nor the Labour Party are committed to a peace- 
time coalition. With the Conservative Party, Common 
Wealth’s position is more simple. It is a case of straight- 
forward opposition, which will continue after the war. So 
far no one has spoken for the Conservative Party as Mr 
Morrison has spoken for Labour. Its leader has spoken 
indeed, but as Prime Minister of the party coalition: Its 
chairman fias also spoken, only to repudiate the younger 
progressives in the party by declaring that Conservatives 
must not attempt after the war to compete with Socialists 
in bribing the electors, even at the cost of taking a line 
unpopular in the country as a whole. If it is this Conserva- 
tive attitude which is to prevail, Common Wealth’s pin- 
‘pricks may not heal so quickly. 


* * x 


A House Divided 


General Catroux returned from Algiers a week 
bearing with him General Giraud’s proposals for the siniens 
of all right-thinking Frenchmen. The French National 
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Committee have in the meanwhile spent their time a 
almost ceaseless deliberation. Yet the essential points of 
difference have not been eliminated. It appears that the 
Fighting French in London are not prepared to suppor 
as the interim and provisional organ of French Gover, 
ment, the “French Council of the Overseas Territories » 
suggested by General Giraud. Nor are they satisfied py 
the proposal that the interim Council, presumably jp 
concert with the resurrected departmental conseils géne. 
raux, would remain the effective executive until the lay 
French department was freed from enemy control. The 
Fighting French view is that the interim executive, how. 
ever constructed, must be, in some manner representative 
of the known attitude of the underground resistance move. 
ment in France as well as of that of colonial governors 
and residents. Here, it appears, is a difference of principle 
that threatens to wreck the negotiations ; though the out. 
sider tends to interpret the difference to some extent in 
terms of prestige. There is genuine evidence that Gaullisme 
cuts more ice inside France than Giraudisme ; and conse- 
quently that representation of the underground movement 
on the executive council would strengthen the Fighting 
French element in the merger. It must be admitted that 
the unwillingness of General Giraud to include such repre- 
sentation does support this interpretation. General Giraud’s 
plan cannot be dissociated from the fact that he is obviously 
more acceptable to the inhabitants of North Africa and 
certain other overseas territories. There is a difference of 
principle on the score of how soon, and in what circum- 
stances, metropolitan France is to regain influence ‘over 
and control of its own destinies. This difference of prin- 
ciple is undoubtedly based in part on the varying personal 
interests of the two generals. Partisanship apart, it should 
be clear that from the first the executive council must be 
in touch with and must, in some measure, represent the 
underground movement. The future of France should not 
be compromised for a day longer than is necessary by the 
special political influences emanating from North Africa. 
Apologists of General Giraud ascribe many of his day to 
day decisions to his inability to escape from these influ- 
ences. On the other hand, there can be no Fighting French 
claim to monopoly in contact with underground France, 
and the problem of choosing men who can truly represent 
the wishes of the silent people of France is not an easy one 
to solve. But it is the wishes of the French people, in and 
out of metropolitan France, which should decide. It would 
be a mistake for the Amencan or British Governments 
by pressure, or for American or British public opinion by 
partisan advocacy, to prejudice the choice that has to be 
made. 


* * * 


Industrial Health 


The growing interest in the nation’s health generally 
and in workers’ health in particular was reflected in a con- 
ference on industrial health organised by the Ministry o 
Labour in London last week-end. It was satisfactory ‘ 
learn from the Minister of Health that his department ' 
pressing on with its consultations with the medical profes 
sion and local authorities about the organisation of a compre- 
hensive national medical service, and to note the emphasis 
laid by all the speakers on the importance of positive and 
preventive medicine. A very great deal has been dont 
since the war in developing health and: welfare service 
within the factories, and Mr Bevin is one of the few 
Ministers who can pride himself on having carried through 
aims which he dreamed of long before he became ! 
Minister. The conference was primarily useful in focusin 
attention upon the urgent needs and problems to be faced, 
and in stimulating further efforts. In spite of what has 
already been done, there is little room for complacency. 
The death rate from tuberculosis has risen, dermatitis and 
other skin diseases are increasing, while absenteeism due ' 
colds and influenza loses millions of man-hours of produc: 
tion each year. Fatal accidents in industry increased from 
944 in 1938 to 1,345 in 1942, and non-fatal accidents from 
about 180,000 to 313,000 during the same period. fhe 
number of full-time works doctors—164—seems ridiculous! 
small and 401 overburdened factory inspectors have © 
carry out the multifarious duties of inspection and enforce: 
ment of standards. Above all there is the vexed question © 
hours. There is abundant evidence to show that overlong 
hours of labour are taking their toll and reducing efficient’ 
especially among women and juveniles, and that the lesso® 
of the last war, that excessive hours defeat their own objec" 
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ave not yet been fully learned. The recently formed In- 
poste Health Advisory Committee to the Minister of 


Labour might well start its career by a vigorous campaign 
against long hours of labour. 


* * * 


A Disappointing Campaign 


The monsoon is again approaching. The campaigning 
season in Burma is coming to an end and, as an offensive 
operation, the advance into Arakan has failed. The facts are 
soon told. In the third week of December last, General 
Wavell’s troops crossed the Burmese frontier and pro- 
ceeded with little difficulty to occupy the towns of Maung- 
daw and Buthidaung. The Japanese retreated before them, 
and such fighting as took place amounted to no more than 
patrol clashes. There followed a slower and more arduous 


advance whose objective was generally believed to be the ° 


coastal air base of Akyab. By degrees, Allied forces occu- 
pied the mountainous jungle of Arakan and the Mayu 
peninsula as far south as the outskirts of Donbaik and 
Rathedaung. By the end of February, the advance had 
virtually petered out, although air attacks on enemy bases 
inland were maintained. The situation changed again in 
the middle of March, when the Japanese launched a con- 
siderable attack and Allied forces were forced to withdraw 
from the approaches to Rathedaung. The Japanese advance 
has not gone uncontested, but for the past month the Allied 
withdrawal has slowly continued, and the British force is 
back once more in the neighbourhood of Maungdaw and 
Buthidaung. | 
* 

| ‘ 
The Japanese claim to have won a major victory is pre- 
cluded by the limited objective of the Arakan campaign. 
The coastal strip north of Akyab is separated from the 
heart of Burma by an impassable mountain range. Rightly 
or wrongly, the Wavell offensive did not aim at the re- 
capture of Burma ; nor has its recapture been prevented 
by the Japanese counter-offensive. Whether the British 
maneuvre was purely defensive, the better to guard the 
Indian frontier, is less clear. It is more probable that the 
British force did fail to attain the limited objective of 
cleaning up the Mayu peninsula and securing the Akyab 
airfield. In which case, little is to be gained by concealing 
the fact. After all, the Arakan territory is a military cul de 
sac. Its loss is not catastrophic. No one, least of all the 
Chinese, can have imagined that an offensive taking north- 


Western Burma as its starting point could free the mouth 
of the Burma Road. 


* + * 


Short Brothers 


_ Much of the uneasiness caused in business circles by 
the decision of the Minister of Aircraft Production com- 
pulsorily to purchase the shares of Short Brothers under 
Defence Regulation 78, as a means of changing its board 
of directors, arose because the reasons for this drastic step 
Were not sufficiently explained at the time. Last week the 
Prime Minister did much to kill rumours that it was “ the 
thin end of the Socialist wedge,” by saying that no 
measures of nationalisation would be undertaken without 
the agreement of Parliament and the people. Nevertheless, 
doubts remained about the need for a complete change of 
ie company’s executive, and for the acquisition of its shares 
without promise of return after the war. At this point the 
ssue became a question, not of principle, but of fact, and 
only the Government could know all the facts. During 4 
debate in the House of Lords on Tuesday enough was 
— known to suggest that, far from abusing his powers, 
it Stafford Cripps had done only what was necessary. 
peaker after speaker, including the Earl of Listowel, Lord 
Yona i (Minister of Aircraft Production after Lord 
: averbrook), and Lord Geddes, approved the Minister's 
— Lord Listowel had information that “the state of 
ti airs in this firm had been unsatisfactory for a very long 
he «,,20rd Brabazon said that, in spite of the assistance 
Was giving Short Brothers during his period of office, 
‘fe Was no improvement in production ; if the Minister 
eating Pelled to take drastic action, “the blame rested 
mee Y on the directors of Short Brothers.” Lord Geddes, 
nn Personal observation, pointed out that “a tragedy of 
acti Perament as much as anything else ” made Sir Stafford’s 

©n inevitable ; at one time Short Brothers were taking 


. 
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three times as many man-hours as another firm needed to 
produce a comparable aireraft. His only criticism was that 
the Government had not acted sooner. Lord Sherwood, on 
behalf of the Government, suggested that the attitude of 
the company’s board of directors—“ interference” in the 
‘higher executive ””—compelled the Minister to take up 
final steps of acquiring its shares. The debate has left the 
impression of an executive unequal to the task of expan- 
sion imposed upon it by the exigencies of the war. The 
removal of the executive will not necessarily destroy the 
individuality of the firm. Lord Teviot, who had initiated the 
debate, agreed at its end that “many of those who were 
perturbed about the situation will be reassured.” On 
Wednesday, Sir Stafford Cripps informed the House of 
Commons that the results of a thorough inquiry carried out 
by Sir George Schuster and Mr Robert Barlow convinced 
him that action was necessary to safeguard production. If 
the Government had explained its case earlier, many doubts 
could have been avoided. ; 


* a oe 


Agricultural Education 


The report of the Departmental Committee under Lord 
Justice Luxmoore, which was appointed “to examine the 
present system of Agricultural Education . . . and to make 
recommendations for improving and developing it after 
the war,” recommends an extension of the present system 
rather than any radical change in it. Agricultural education 
now exists in three tiers, the University departments at the 
top and the Farm Institutes, giving short courses of a 
practical nature, at the bottom, with the Agricultural Col- 
leges midway. But, in addition to this, there is an exten- 
sive system of advisory specialists, who help the farmer 
on his farm to master his problems and improve his 
technique. These advisors are organised in 13 “ provinces,” 
the headquarters of which are located in every case at a 
university or college, and it is perhaps only for this reason 
of convenience that the advisory system is counted as part 
of education. But all these, as the Report very properly 
emphasises, rest on the basis of general elementary and 
secondary education, and the first recommendation must 
necessarily be for an extension and improvement of general 
schooling in country districts. On agricultural education 
proper, the Report’s recommendations relate more fully to 
the organisation than to the content. They propose the 
creation of a National Council for Agricultural Education, 
responsible to the Minister, but not to the Ministry, of 
Agriculture. The Council should take over the farm insti- 
tutes and increase their number, and it would also exercise 
a considerable degree of control over the colleges and uni- 
versity departments by grants of public money. This 
organisation would cut across the present powers of the 
County Councils, and there is a minority report by one of 
the members on this point. From the point of view of agri- 
cultural education by itself there can be little doubt that 
improvements in effectiveness would follow from a 
centralised system financed by the Exchequer. But is it 
right to divorce agricultural education so completely from 
the educational organisation as a whole? And if it is right 
for agricultural education, will it not also be right for many 
other special varieties of technical education? It is diffi- 
cult to decide between the conflicting arguments, and the 
best solution would possibly be some form of dual control. 
Special varieties of technical education might perhaps be 
organised on a national basis, but made responsible not to 
the Ministry of Agriculture, the Board of Trade, the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, and the other departments 
interested in their technical aspects, but to the Board of 
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Education, whose duty it would be to serve as the grand 
co-ordinator. 


* 


The agricultural advisory service, however, is something 
of a different nature, which must necessarily be organised 
nationally and under the Ministry of Agriculture. The Com- 
mittee propose fewer, but larger, provinces, and they add a 
rather curious recommendation that the advisers should be 
stationed in university towns, some of them as large as 
Bristol, Birmingham and Leeds. The whole scheme would, 
it is estimated, cost a capital sum of £3,500,000, and an 
annual sum of £2,500,000, compared with the pre-war ex- 
penditure ot £620,000. There can be no doubt that there is 
room for a very large improvement in the average standard 
of technical efficiency of British farmers, and if an exten- 
sion of agricultural education on these lines would reduce 
by £2,500,000 a year the amount of subsidies that the state 
will be called upon to pay, it would be very cheap at the 
price. But before that can be hoped for, some steps will 
have to be taken to see that the average farmer benefits from 
what is offered to him. One of the chief weaknesses of 
agricultural education at present, at least in its higher 
branches, is that the farmers take far too little advantage 
of it. Wartime pressures and experiences may be changing 
this attitude ; but the need for maximum efficiency is now 
so great that there may well be as good a case for the prin- 
ciples of universality and compulsion in agricultural educa- 
tion in the twentieth century as there was in elementary 
education in the nineteenth. 


* * * 


Science and the Future 


Sir Stafford Cripps’ appeal for more and better-trained 
scientists, and for the increased application of research in 
industry after the war, will be supported by scientists and 
industrialists alike. This country has tended to neglect its 
scientists in the recent past—according to a recent estimate, 
whereas the Soviet Union budget for science represented 
I per cent of the national income, Britain’s is only 0.1 per 
cent and America’s 0.3 per cent. The average Englishman 
receives little or no scientific education and the bulk of 
research has been financed by industry itself and carried 
on independently in industrial laboratories. The war has 
given a tremendous impetus to scientific research and tp 
its application to practical problems, while a far better 
degree of co-ordination between the scientists of industry, 
the universities and the Government has been obtained. 
Sir Stafford gave an example of a wartime development, 
the brilliant work on radiolocation performed by wireless 
scientists, which has saved countless lives. These factors 
are bound to have permanent effects on post-war structure 
and organisation, and it is to be hoped that the same 
ingenuity and inventiveness will be shown in dealing with 
reconstruction problems as in making the weapons of 
war. The future commercial and industrial position of this 
country will depend upon the quality and standard of 
its products, rather than on their mass production, and if 
Britain does not maintain a high level of technical skill 
and adaptability to new methods. it may well be left 
behind. Scientists themselves have shown their desire to 
use their talents for the benefit of the nation as a whole 
and to assist in the full development of productive re- 


sources. As Sir Lawrence Bragg said at the recent meeting 
of the British Association : 


Scientists are too often regarded as experts to call in 


when there are troubles, not as colleagues to i 
when making plans. e ree 


If science is to play its full part in the future, more funds 
will hawe to be devoted to research, to education and to the 
modernisation of laboratory equipment and apparatus ; 
closer relations will have to be established between the 
universities and industry and between the various research 
Organisations ; and above all, the basis of recruitment and 
training of scientific workers will have to be broadened and 
their status, when trained. improved. 


* * * 


Taxing Expenditure 


The fact that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
thought fit, for two years in succession, to raise the whole 
of the additional revenue from indirect taxation may, 
imaginably, be the explanation of the re-emergence of 
suggestions for the switching of the emphasis of taxation 


o 
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away from direct impost and towards taxes on commodities 
and services. The latest, and perhaps the MOSt extreme 
exponent of these ideas is Mr Halford Reddish, chairman 
of Rugby Portland Cement. He would like to see in post. 
war years 
a definite plan to abolish all direct taxes on the income of 
an individual. Such a system would (he says) give encourage. 
ment and incentive to do what in the interest not only oj 
himself but of the whole State is so essential in the post. 
war years—work hard and be thrifty. And labour would 
receive its due reward. 
To do Mr Reddish justice, he is quite prepared to subsidise, 
when necessary, the simple necessities of life. For all else, 
he envisages a steeply graded series of luxury taxes and, 
very oddly, he regards this system as superior to direct 
taxation, because it bears less heavily on earned income. 
It is the lot of Chancellors to be misunderstood, but seldom 
can there have been so complete an inversion of anyone's 
motives as appears here. Sir Kingsley Wood—with 
complete justification—imposes heavy indirect taxes just be- 
cause it does restrict demand, for all but the most essential 
goods and services, at a time when 100 per cent war effor: 
is imperative. Mr Reddish hails it as a heaven-sent solution 
of our peacetime difficulties of unemployment and lack 
of demand, which, it seems, he regards as arising from 
under-saving. It is true that immediately after the war it 
will be highly desirable to limit expenditure so as to prevent 
acute competition for goods, most of which will continue 
in aot eee For this purpose, Mr Reddish’s scheme 
would be a great success. but at the price of restricting 
luxury expenditure to the rich. Anything more regressive 
than such a plan it would be hard to imagine. It would 
mean that all taxation was designed to make the millionaire 
pay as little for each unit of goods subjected to tax as the 
family with a few shillings a week to spare after buying 
whatever might be considered “the simple necessities of 
life.” It would wipe out all the advance in the practice of 
tax-raising of a century, and impose a tremendous brake on 
the demand for consumers’ goods. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The following table gives the number of civilian casualties 
in air-raids since September, 1939 :— 
Injured and Total 











Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
"Ss aaa 20,863 21,839 42,702 
TORRE, TGS ccc cccccss 3,221 4,149 . 7,370 
1943 :— 2 
SS CEE OO 328 507 835 
February .......... 252 347 599 
EN SEPERe ree 293 439 732 
Totals to date.... 48,733 57,783 106,516 


Of those killed in March, 116 were men, 136 wert 
women, and 41 were children under 16. The March figure 
excludes the casualties in the London shelter disaster 00 
March 3rd, when 33 men, 96 women, and 44 children lost 
their lives. 


* 


The Government has received the report on the London 
shelter disaster, but on security grounds has decided not 1 
publish the conclusions. In announcing this in the — 
of Commons, last week, Mr Morrison stated that culpable 
negligence could not “properly” be included among th 
causes of the disaster. He added that rumours that it Ww 
caused by a Jewish panic, or induced by Fascists “ 
criminals, were dismissed in the report as withou 
foundation. 


* 

An Interdepartmental Committee on dentistry has bees 
set up, under the chairmanship of Lord Teviot, to — 
on the progressive stages by which, having regard [0 c 
number of practising dentists, an adequate dental serv! 
can be made available to the whole population. An “ 
of its terms of reference will be measures to be taken 


secure an adequate number of entrants to the de 
profession. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Hard Coal Smoke 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


HE current negotiations for a renewal of the anthracite 
T contract that expires on April 30th between the mine 
operators and the United Mine Workers involve matters as 
various as Pennsylvania’s political stand in the 1944 election, 
the balance of trade union leadership in the country, and 
the treatment of an important type of manpower problem. 

Some time back, Mr John L. Lewis announced that he 
would fight for “ substantial ” wage increases ; on March 6th 
the Tri-District convention at Scranton, representing 80,000 
Pennsylvania hard coal miners, voted all but unanimously 
to present a list of demands, of which a $2 a day raise over 
the present $5.08 basic wage is the chief, but which also 
includes time-and-a-half for overtime over 35 hours, a one- 
year agreement instead of two, cancellable on 30 days’ notice 
by either party, and the organisation of minor supervisory 
employees and foremen. 

\How does the situation look from a $25-a-month shack 
in the neighbourhood of Wilkes-Barre? The hard coal 
industry has been on the down grade ever since the other 
war ; 1917’s peak production of 100 million tons shrank to 
48 million in 1938 and rose only to §1 million in 1940 and 
about 56} million in 1942. Oil burners effected the greater 
part of this shift ; the pipe lines now under construction to 
the east coast promise more accessible supplies for them in 
the future than in the past. The companies have made little 
concerted effort to stay in the game as industrial patterns 
shift; the anthracite pay-roll dropped from $230 million in 
1917 to $45 million in 1940. The resulting economic pressure 
on miners’ families can be measured by the fact that during 
the decade 1933-42 $169,238,000 was spent for WPA in the 
five anthracite counties and $142,434,000 for other types of 
public assistance ; in December 1941, 10.7 per cent of the 
population there was on relief as contrasted with 5.8 per 
cent elsewhere in Pennsylvania. The long-run view has for 
some years counselled the young people of the mine villages 
to get out whenever the going is good. 

They have been getting out lately—one estimate puts the 
weekly exodus from Wyoming County at 1,000 men. The 
population is a mixture of Welsh-Scotch-Irish-Irish and 
Central European, with a Catholic tradition of large 
families. But the typical miner to-day is middle-aged or 
over. The youngsters are in the army or in war plants, not 
in the mines. (This fact may make the 48-hour week a paper 
plan as far as increasing production is concerned ; what 
Proportion of miners is physically fit to work it?) The 
farnings at the war plants bring home a striking contrast: in 
November, 1942, average weekly earnings in anthracite were 


$35.05 ; in aircraft $46.44; in shipbuilding $60.75. Some of 
the miners who have gone into a tank plant just down the 
line are making close to the shipbuilding average. So what’s 
wrong with a $2 a day increase if the country really needs 
coal as well as tanks to win the war? 

It is on this economic pressure that Mr Lewis is count- 
ing. The union has been a central institution to the men in 
the mines. The Lewis machine has carefully absorbed local 
leadership wherever it has shown itself, and, on the evidence, 
it is entirely probable that the union members will stand 
firm behind the convention demands in the coming negotia- 
tions, even to the point of going out on strike if called. A 
strike call, if it takes place, will, however, set loyalty against 
loyalty. By and large, the miners politically are vigorously 
pro-Roosevelt. Mr Lewis’s last-minute deal with Mr Willkie 
in 1940 was unpopular and is unforgotten. Patriotic fervour 
has given the Wilkes-Barre area an enlistment rate that is 
even within shooting distance of Texas. The miners are for 
the war effort. But suppose the President tells them that 
the war effort requires continued coal production at present 
rates? Mr Lewis’s position as their economic champion 
might diminish Mr Roosevelt’s political championship 
enough to make Mr Lewis really able to deliver the miners’ 
vote in 1944. 

Mr Lewis occupies the position of an outsider not only 
in respect to his political feud with the President ; it also 
affects the trade union leaders who are taking a responsible 
part in war administration, and various parts of the 
machinery that they are attempting to operate. 

The proposed $2 a day wage increase exceeds the amount 
that might be provided under the “ Little Steel formula.” 
The War Labour Board, whose tripartite participating panel 
—industry-labour-public—includes AFL and CIO leaders, 
has just reaffirmed this formula by a seven-to-five decision 
in the Boeing aircraft case. In the Boeing case, the labour 
members, plus one of the representatives of the public, 
dissented from the decision ; their grounds were that the 
increases proposed by the Board’s investigator would not 
have been inflationary, and (more stressed) that the decision 
of the majority had been influenced by conversations with 
Mr Byrnes, the Director of Economic Stabilisation, which 
destroyed the War Labour Board’s status as an independent 
tribunal. 

Under such pressures, how long will the present wage 
formula stand? Moreover, manpower shortages are 
currently obvious, not at the end of the production line but 
at its beginning. For the occupations which depend on 
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low-paid male labour there are no replacements in sight ; 
the young people are going into the army or on to the 
production line ; women cannot be used ; the men who are 
left at work are getting older. Farming, lumbering and 
mining are top operations in this category. Will special 
arrangements not have to be made to’keep workers in these 
vital trades on the job? 


Senatorial Initiative 


[FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT] 
March 29th. 


HE resolution introduced into the Senate on March 16th 

by Senators Ball-Hill-Burton-Hatch is a new develop- 

ment in the US foreign policymaking process. 

The content of the resolution is in itself interesting. It 
provides : 

Resolved, That the Senate advises that the United States 
take the initiative in calling meetings of representatives of 
the United Nations for the purpose of forming an organisa- 
tion of the United Nations with specific and limited 
authority— 

(1) To assist in co-ordinating and fully utilising the mili- 
tary and economic resources of all memaber nations in the 
prosecution of the war against the Axis. 

(2) To establish temporary administrations for Axis- 
controlled areas of the world as these are occupied by United 
Nations forces, until such time as permanent governments 
can be established. 

(3) To administer relief and assistance in economic re- 
habilitation in territories of m nations needing such 
aid and in Axis territory occupied by United Nations forces. 

(4) To establish procedures and machinery for peaceful 
settlement of disputes and disagreements between nations. 

(5) To provide for the assembly and maintenance of a 
United Nations military force and to suppress by immediate 
use of such force any future attempt at military aggression 
by any nation. 

That the Senate further advises that any establishment of 
such United Nations organisation provide machinery for its 
modification, for the delegation of additional specific and 
limited functions to such organisation, and for admission of 
other nations to membership, and that member nations should 
commit themselves to seek no territorial aggrandisement. 
The resolution, however, is important irrespective of its 

content. It is a first attempt to formulate a bipartisan Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Senator Ball, who introduced it, is a 
Republican from Minnesota; Senator Hill is a Democrat 
from Alabama ; Senator Burton a Republican from Ohio ; 
and Senator Hatch a Democrat from New Mexico. It is 
presented, therefore, by men from both sides of the political 
fence, and by men representing states in the Middle West, 
the South and the South West remote from either seaboard. 

From the early days of the country, foreign policy has 
been as much a subject of party politics as any other item 
of national agenda—indeed, there was a period when about 
the only way to tell the aims of the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties apart was to note their difference of views on the 
tariff. Those were the days—and they lasted until yesterday 
afternoon—when the United States still maintained an 
amateur status in the field of world policy, when the luxury 
of a here-today-and-gone-tomorrow fluctuation of purpose 
with the ins-and-outs of the two party system was still 
feasible because of geographic remoteness. The four-Senator 
resolution is the first formal attempt to translate the sound 
of airplane engines into political procedure; to put the 
United States into the class of professionals who make 
foreign policy as part of their regular business. 

That is a crucial difference in status. The amateur mood 
of the past is the mood in which Americans counselled each 
other to stay away from green tables lest professionals 
operating there take their shirts ; it is a mood of benevolent 
remoteness, of absence of vital interest in the outcome, of 
charity without responsibility. The professional mood is a 
mood in which marbles are played for keeps ; it is a mood 
of less charity and more consistency. 

One previous event has foreshadowed this kind of Ameri- 
can procedure. The destroyer-bases arrangement of the 
summer of 1940 was undertaken at the height of a Presi- 
dential campaign ; by all the rules of American politics it 
was incredible that such a move should be undertaken. that 
the making of a partisan issue should be invited so soon 
before a vote. But because both candidates felt that it was 
vitally necessary to the country’s safety, the arrangement 
was effected by the President and endorsed by his opponent. 
_ The “B.H,” resolution is therefore an important stra 
in th ind, indicati : aw 

the wind, cating the country’s feeling that f 

policy of the future must be f. 5 ae 
ust ar more broadly based than in 
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rOMMUNICATIONS 


gg OLD AND NEW 





THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 





N 1839 Paddington was a fashionable resort. 
i The new electric telegraph was one of the 
sights of London, and the Duke of Wellington 
was among the visitors to Paddington Station. 
Posters “respectfully informed” the public 
that they might view “ this most interesting and 
extraordinary apparatus” for a charge of one 


shilling. 
A Famous Arrest 


The new telegraph soon achieved fame in con- 
nection with the detection of a murderer. That 
famous telegraphic message describing the 
murderer’s appearance as “a man in the garb 
of a kwaker” (so spelt because there was no Q 
in the telegraphic code) gave the clue that 
brought the criminal to justice. 
Progress of Science 

To-day messages of every kind flash over our 
telegraph wires. But progress has brought us 
greater wonders in the submarine cable and 
wireless. In their development of a vast over- 
seas service, Cable and Wireless Ltd. have 
played a prominent part in the history of 
modern communications. Swift and inexpen- 
sive messages, ‘via Imperial,’ are exchanged 
between the farthest corners of the world. The 
strain of wartime traffic is very great. It is not 
always possible to give the same service as in 
peacetime, but the Company and its staff are 
doing all that circumstances permit. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


LTD. 
The only British owned and operated Overseas 
Telegraph Company in this country 
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the past. The resolution is also of interest as an exercise of 
Senatorial initiative. In this respect it has company. Some 
half-dozen resolutions have already been introduced into 
the Senate—by individual Senators from both parties—with 
the general purpose of insuring an effective system of collec- 
tive security. Senator Gillette, of Iowa, has proposed turning 
the Atlantic Charter into a series of binding treaties. 
Senator Thomas, of Utah, has called for a United Nations 
conference to set up a Comprehensive programme of inter- 
national economic co-operation. Senator Wiley, of Wis- 
consin, has urged the formation, by the President and the 
Senate, of a Foreign Relations Advisory Council to include, 
in addition to a technical staff, the Secretary and Under- 
Secretary of State and the chairmen and leading minority 
members of the Senate and House Committees dealing with 
foreign affairs, and other Senators designated by the Presi- 
dent. Senator George, of Georgia, recently proposed the 
establishment of a sub-committee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations; this was established under his chair- 
manship on March 23rd as the Senate Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning. All of these moves have 
importance as a rehabilitation of the Congressional arm of 
government, whose réle for the last decade has been either 
a passive recipient of Administration measures or an active 
critic of the way they were executed, with, latterly, a grow- 
ing tendency to say “must not” to “must” legislation. 
This particular group of resolutions, moreover, has specific 
importance in relation to policy for the peace because of the 
historical precedent of what the Senate did last time. If, 
this time, the proposal the President sends to the Senate 
has been negotiated under a general instruction from that 
body, a good many of the psychological handicaps of the 
American constitutional system have been removed. 

Or, at any rate, they would have been transferred to an 
agency that cannot rest on a veto. In this connection, the 
development of the Executive attitude with regard to the 
B:H: resolution has been interesting to watch. The resolu- 
tion originated in February, in the course of some conversa- 
tions between Senators Ball and Hill. Early in March, it 
was shown to Under Secretary of State Welles; on 
March 14th the four sponsors discussed it at the White 
House with the President and Senators Connally (chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee) and Wagner. Two days 
later, the President’s attitude was thought to be cool, and 
Senator Connally said that while he favoured the estab- 
lishment by the United Nations of an international agency 
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to preserve peace, there were several resolutions that had 
this in view, and as to Senate Resolution 114, “ neither the 
White House nor the State Department has indicated to me 
approval of the resolution in its present form.” On 
March 19th, however, the President gave his press confer- 
ence to understand that, on the contrary, he endorsed the 
broad principles of the measure ; on March 22nd Secretary 
Hull said that a Senate declaration for a post-war collective 
security system would be helpful at home and abroad. 

Most interesting of the endorsements, as further evidence 
of the tendency to broaden the base of legislative commit- 
ment to whatever policy is adopted for the peace, was the 
round robin supporting the Ball-Hill-Burton-Hatch resolu- 
tion signed by 26 of the 55 Republican freshmen in the 
House of Representatives. It read in part: “ There are some 
people who contend that these things should not be dis- 
cussed or agreed upon until the war is won. We disagree. 
The American people are looking to their leaders in Con- 
gress of whatever party to exercise real statesmanship so 
that there may be no repetition of the present tragedy. Our 
nation alone cannot police the world. Our nation alone 
cannot prevent wars. The world can progress toward per- 
manent stabilisation of peace only through the collaboration 
of its component peoples. To deny this is playing false 
with the thousands who are risking or losing their lives not 
alone to defend the nation, but to save the future from the 
same fate.” 

But from the chairman of that same committee, Con- 
gressman Bloom, of New York, came a different type of 
comment. Mr Bloom said that the resolution is “an ex- 
ample of the disjointed and scattered thinking that is 
going on both without and within Congress.” At the same 
time, however, he subscribed to the broadening of the base 
of future foreign commitments by urging that the House 
take part in any legislative measures regarding post-war 
policy—such proposals to be jointly studied and framed as 
a concurrent resolution of both Houses. 

The next stage of the Ball-Hill-Burton-Hatch resolution 
is submission to a sub-committee created on March 25th by 
Chairman Connally, and headed by him, to study all re- 
solutions concerning the United Nations. Its members, be- 
sides himself, are: Senators Barkley, George, Gillette, 
LaFollette (who has called the BH: proposal “an extreme 
manifestation of futility”), Thomas, of Utah (who has 
given public support to the measure), Vandenberg and 
White. Meanwhile, the country will also consider it. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





: Canadian Propaganda Policy 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


|X the war for men’s minds, Canada has lagged behind. 
From recurring controversy over public information 
policy, one may judge that Canadians have become keenly 
aware of this defect in general war policy. Should not 
Canada’s part in the war be better known? This question 
arises from time to time, in the press and in Parliament. 
Canadian opinion has become sensitive to misinformed or 
ignorant comment concerning Canada, and tends to regard 
It as malicious. When an American isolationist of pre-Pearl 

arbour vintage remarked that Canada was exacting cash 
on the barrelhead for everything it was doing to help the 
cause of freedom, he provoked the first crisis in Canadian 
information policy. 


Since the day in 1939 when the Bureau of Public In- 
formation was created as a war agency, information policy 
Tee many changes, First under Mr Walter 

ompson, veteran publicity director of Canadian National 

ys, then under his assistant, Mr Herbert Lash, the 
ureau was mainly a fact-issuing agency. There was sharp 
criticism of the volume and, in some instances, of the 
content of the hand-out material. Last year, Mr Charles 
Vining, chairman of the Canadian Newsprint Bureau, con- 
ucted a survey of information problems in Canada and 
the United States, and as a result the Wartime Information 

with Mr Vining as chairman, was organised to 
teplace the old Bureau. Now’ Mr John Grierson, com- 


missioner of the National Film Board, has replaced Mr 
Vining. Throughout these changes, there has been no 
accepted propaganda policy, no prevailing concept of its 
function. 

War information in Canada, in its initial phases, was 
merely a matter of issuing publicity releases, in the un- 
distinguished manner followed in peacetime by most depart- 
ments of government. Anything else would have been 
regarded with suspicion. Anything else would have been 
propaganda which, as everyone knew, was a bad thing. 


In 1941, the Department of External Affairs appointed a 
press attaché to its Washington legation. In 1942, Canadian 
information centres were opened in Washington and New 
York. A similar centre was to be opened in London. The 
function of supplying facts and figures to fill an existing 
demand for information concerning Canada was accepted 
as a legitimate enterprise where the manufacture of 
synthetic propaganda would have been objectionable, both 
to Canadians and Americans. Canadians visiting the United 
States brought back conflicting reports regarding the success 
of British information activities in that country. Australia 
seemed to enjoy as good a press in the United States as 
any country, a fact related to the presence of American 
forces in the South-West Pacific. 


The question of publicity in the United States over- 
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shadowed other considerations in the controversy on in- 
formation policy. It is now apparent that the controversy 
was indecisive, and some of the reasons why it should be 
so are also apparent. The voice of Canada was muffled and 
uncertain abroad, because it was muffled and uncertain at 
home. “Each outburst of unjustified criticism,” said 
Philippe Picard, MP, “of the quality and extent of our 
participation is meat for the United States isolationists 
and their propagandists, and it works ultimately against 
the interests of the British cause.” 


Canada’s New Status 


But no one was ready to propose that freedom of 
criticism should be restricted, except where precise military 
considerations existed. There was no clear frame for 
Canadian thinking abcut Canada, and therefore no clear 
frame in which to present an exterior view of Canada. The 
old view was no longer valid. The slow change of twenty- 
five years had transformed this Dominion, but it was largely 
unnoticed abroad and often ignored at home. Instead of 
playing a réle as adjunct to British policy and as supplier 
of a few divisions to the British Army, Canada came into 
a distinctive réle of its own in this war, of which the visible 
symbols are a separate military alliance with the United 
States, an independent war economy immeasurably more 
productive than even Canadians suspected, and substantial 
land, sea and air forces which are. steadily achieving 
independence in operational status. Canada has separate 
membership on nine international boards created in this 
war. 

With this growth has come a surge of Canadian national- 
ism. It is something new to visitors from Britain. It is 
deplored by resident imperialists. It is a shock to visiting 
Americans. But it is inevitable. It countervails imperialism 
within the British Commonwealth, and it is one of the most 
substantial checks against American imperialism. It is a new 
international factor still largely unrecognised on a strange 
world landscape in which so many factors are new. 

This is the new framework of Canadian thought, the 
basis of Canadian propaganda. Canada is an example of a 
free democracy with the British Commonwealth. It offers 
a propagandist example of free and full mobilisation, of full 
conversion from peace to war, of full response to the cause 
of freedom in a hemisphere distant from battlefronts and 
traditionally isolationist. A new positive pattern of thought 
has been crystallising in Canada, in a great flux that gave 
a surface reflexion of confusion and uncertainty. 

One man who had realised that here was a new frame for 
positive information, or propaganda policy, was John 
Grierson. His career in making documentary ‘films in 
Canada since he left England in 1938 has been, in the 
words of Hollywood, colossal. The National Film Board 
produced 200 films last year, all of them short, many of 
them specialised for armed forces or war plants. But i 
has 65 travelling theatres showing free films. It distributes 
through 30 central film libraries. Its series “ Canada Carries 
On” plays in 700 Canadian theatres each month. Its series 
“World in Action” goes to 4,000 US cinemas. Its “ Front 
in Action” films are shown in the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, New Zealand and South America. Its 
sound tracks carry seven languages besides English. 
Grierson’s films represent a positive pattern of thought 
and feeling about Canada, and Canada’s réie in the world, 
that is new. They attempt to create the kind of atmosphere 
in which men and women will recognise their relation with 
the vast drama of affairs, and in recognising it put forth 
their best efforts, not by legalistic compulsion, but bv 
knowledge of what is at stake in the present conflict and 
in the future. This is Grierson’s philosophy of propaganda. 


It is the missing clue to a positive informati . ( 
has hitherto been lacking. ton policy which 


Financial Occupation 


of Holland 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Cut off from its overseas resources, Holland 
to the level of Germany’s war economy, Sok kee, 
beginning of 1942, the deterioration has been more marked 


than in Germany. At the beginning of the occupati 
German commissars were faced ‘with a berg: “red 
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they had taken stock of Holland’s raw materials and ing 

trial capacity, they declared a price stop, fixing the a 
at the level of May 9, 1940, as the maximum. But eflectix 
economic incorporation made it necessary to increase Bunch 
prices to the ievel that obtained in Germany. Gradually, 4 
prices were increased, and it may be estimated feos vere 
incomplete data that the main agricultural products such 
as butter and eggs, had to be increased to roughly 89 ' 
vent to reach the German level. In January, 1941, a a 
commissar was appointed, and the five price inspectors 
working under him were enabled to inflict fines or close 
down businesses if the price regulations were violated 
Retail prices can be controlled comparatively easily if there 
is no breakdown in civil administration. The chief difficult, 
is price costing in industry, particularly if there is a change 
in materials and methods of manufacture. The price stop 
is a very unsatisfactory basis, and consequently the power; 
of the new price commissar were extended in October 
1942. All matters relating to prices, which had been dealt 
with by the different Ministries, have now been entrusted 
to the price commissar, and the general procedure is to fix 
arbitrarily the prices of manufactured goods according io 
the cost of production of the more efficient firms. i 


New Taxes 


The alignment of Dutch and German economic condi- 
tions demanded a drastic change in taxation methods and 
finance. Step by step, the German financial system has been 
introduced. At first, a general increase in taxation was 
attempted, which was not very successful. Immediate 
results were necessary and, in quick succession, the wages 
tax, the corporation and property tax and the turnover tax 
were either introduced or modified after the German model. 
It is of interest that the reorganised turnover tax amounts 
tc 24 per cent, against only 2 per cent in Germmny. Ths 
corporation and excess profits taxes are slightly smaller. 
But the combined effect of the corporation tax and the 
property tax makes it impossible for most of the com- 
panies to maintain their profits, and there are now hardly 
any companies which could pay dividends exceeding the 
stop fixed at 6 per cent. The financial result of the new 
taxes :s impressive. Total revenue increased from 
Fl 925 millions in 1940 to FI 1,219 in 1941 and FI 1,450 
im 1942. 

As in Germany, the share market presented the most 
troublesome problem for the new economic administration 
The changes in share quotations on the Amsterdam bourse 
were extraordinary. The share market was the only outlet 
for idle capital, and the fortunes of war, especially in the 
Far East, were the basis of many speculative movements. 
After the reopening of the boursé, there was a tremendous 
rise in German shares, but the announcement that all deal- 
ings in blocked Reichsmark investments, and the transfer oi 
such capital through the clearing from Germany, would 
subject to taxation brought all transactions in German 
securities to a standstill. Later in 1941, interest was con- 
centrated on the shares of firms which were working 02 
German orders. After the abolition of the exchange frontier 
and of the special tax on blocked Reichsmark accounts in 
the autumn of 1941, there was speculation in East Indian 
and American shares. This was countered by the announce- 
ment that East Indian shares could no longer be used 3 
security for loans. But neither the dividend stop nor the 
introduction of all the methods used in Germany to curb 
speculation could retard the upward trend in share quota- 
tions. Finally, the registration of shares was decreed, and 
the most recent measure is the introduction of a quotation 
stop, which has restricted dealings to a minimum. Quots- 
tions must not exceed the share prices obtained on Novem- 
ber 9, 1942. 

The large German clearing debt, a reconstruction fund 
and, finally, a state fund used as a basis for financial assist- 
ance to closed-down firms, all required unprecedented 
public borrowing. Investment-seeking capital had therefore 
to be diverted to state loans and Treasury bills. This w2 
not difficult, and the total debt increased from FI 4,219 


million at the end of 1939 to Fl 8,352 million at the end o 


1942. The interest rate was successively reduced to the 
German standard, amounting to 33 per cent. Three items!" 
the reports of the central bank are of particular interest: 


(In million F1.) 


End of 1942 

il 1 2 

Dutch bills .......... 385 oe 1 19 
Foreign bills ......... 15 930 1,615 


Notes in circulation ..° 1,552 2,116 2,912 
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The increase in foreign bills shows that the German clearing 
debt has been taken over by the central bank. In this way 
Holland pays the costs of occupation. 

It is hardly surprising that conditions in Holland led 
to the hoarding of banknotes. On April 1st this year, bank- 
notes of Fl 500 and Fl 1,000 ceased to be legal tender. 
Holders can offer these notes to the Treasury as advance 
payment for taxes, a move which is designed to stop hoard- 
ing as well as tax evasion. Wage and salary earners, as well 
as small business men, did not respond to the appeal to 
deposit their money in savings banks. Total deposits in 
two-thirds of the savings banks which published regular 
statistics decreased from Fl 1,185 millions at the end of 1939 
to Fl 915 millions at the end of 1941. During 1942, however, 
deposits exceeded withdrawals, and total deposits stood at 
Fl 1,007 millions at the end of the year. The increasing con- 
centration of industries and the diminishing supplies on 
the black market are probably the reasons for this increase. 
During the decline in small savings, there was a consider- 
able increase in new insurance policies from Fl 348 millions 
in 1940 to Fl 628 millions in 1941 and Fl 945 millions in 
1942. The annual reports of the banks reflect these financial 
movements ; during 1942, the greater strain on finances is 
shown by the fact that advances as well as deposits 
decreased. As a virtual province of Germany Holland has 
been ravaged beyond recognition, and the very doubtful 
participation in the promised exploitation of Russian pro- 
vinces by the East Company must be a poor compensation 
even for ardent Dutch Nazis. 


Rationing in Portugal ? 
[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


March 27th 
MAIN necessaries may be rationed here, after an elaborate 
investigation by a consumers’ enquiry board has been com- 
pleted. This will take time. “ A few weeks” is the official 
estimate, and a speaker in the National Assembly hoped 
that the weeks would not be long and that in the interval 
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distribution would not be criminally altered. Had the 
question of rationing been taken in hand a year ago, con- 
cluded the speaker, there would not have been the pitiful 
sight of queues of poor people waiting for hours on end. 

Charcoal, soap and oil are the main items affected. In 
Lisbon people Slept outside the oil shops to be on time 
for their purchase of 200 c.c. next morning. Oil is the 
most important item, providing as it does both food and 
light for the working classes, whose illuminant was mostly 
paraffin when that was obtainable. Rationing is welcomed, 
but promptitude in its application is of first importance, 
since it 1s a general and well-founded belief that present 
difficulties are due, not to shortage of stocks, but to hoard- 
ing at source, coupled to a small extent with transport 
difficulties. What makes popular opinion even more bitter 
is the knowledge that the scarcity and rising prices cannot 
be laid to foreign account, but could be cured by drastic 
official action, directed towards the instant control of stocks, 
which large holders find ways of selling at figures out of 
all relation to production costs. 


Foreign Companies 


The new measure calling for the nationalisation of 
certain types of foreign limited companies now carrying 
on business here has not been published for the second 
time in the official gazette ; as a result, it has not yet the 
force of law. There are those who believe the publication 
may well be indefinitely delayed. Meanwhile, the Nationai 
Assembly is discussing another measure of importance to 
the business world. It proposes that companies, other than 
those engaged in banking and insurance, both of which are 
already liable to official inspection, should be given state- 
appointed representatives, to ensure that their operations 
are conducted in such a way as may best contribute to 
the common good. It is not designed to use the proposed 
measure as a weapon of offence against commercial under- 
takings in general. Commercial opinion is not, however, 
entirely satisfied with this statement. For, however sound 
may be the basic intention, actual practice in other con- 
nections has shown a tendency to widen bureaucratic inter- 
ference with everyday trade. 


STATISTICS 


The first pair of tables below present the salient figures of the Budget estimates of revenue and expenditure 
for the current financial year. They have been compiled from the “ Financial Statement (1943-44 )” (4d. 
net). The remaining tables include virtually all those contained in “ An Analysis of the Sources of War 
Finance and an Estimate of the National Income and Expenditure in 1938, 1940, 1941 and 1942” (Cmd. 
6438, 6d. net), though in some cases with a measure of compression. The text of the comment upon the 
tables, though derived from the White Paper, is by The Economist, except where placed in quotation 


marks. 
Tl B d t EXPENDITURE (£000) 
2 | Budget | Exchequer Detain 
| Estimate Issues 1943.44 
[REVENUE (£000) , 1942-43* 1942-43 
es ee eres ee 
‘stimate fo -44 r 
Estimate for 1943-4 Consolidated Fund Services :— 
ow ; ; Interest and Management of National , | 

Budget Actual | | adie ll nee 

Rethenaae | Receipts On Basis | After Debt... 4. +4 aiietae Wake a8 tw endn ean 325,000 310,801 | 375,000 

eer a3 | J942-43. | of Proposed Payments to Northern Ireland...... 9,500 | 9,198 | 9,500 

E = Existing Tax Other Consolidated Fund Services... . 7,800 7,389 | 7,500 

| Te Mb iat Adie "342,300 | 327,388 | — 392,000 

Inland Revenue - hess | 14 Vom Supply Services (excluding Post Office) :-— 

GemmNe tAK 913,000 | 1,006,828 | 1,175,000 | 1,175,000 a Lae |, ame eee 

Fee adie rr Taewes 78,000 75,358 | poe Bg Revenue Departments.............. j 18,519 | 18,118 | 19,458 

ee etetees eee oe 3 pos 17000 WREKIN tin dnwsseecs ieee 4,900,000 | 4,840,000 | 4,900,000 
Brosee sence, Contribution \ 425,000{ | win aa } 500,000 | 500,000 Total Supply Services .......... 5,365,205 | 5,295,780 . 5,364,114 

Other Inland revenue... 1,000 -| 950 1,000 1,000 Total Ordinary Expenditure........... 5,707,505 , 5,623,168 5,756,114 


“1,522,000 | 1,569,274 1,873,000 | 1,873,000 


io 
Customs and Excise -— 
Customs 








| j H 
beeen IL | SBRRGE | 428800. | AaS00 | abo. 
805,000 | 884,789 | 873,000 | 975,500 
Motor vehicle duties ...,.. 34,000 | 28,537 | 25,000 | —_—25,000 
Total Tax Receipts... | 2,361,000 | 2,482,600 | 2,771,000 | 2,873,500 





Canadian Go | |__| 











vt.contribution | 225,000 | 224,79 iy ‘apgeee 

‘Teese Ret receipt... 10,000 12,377 | 400 | 400 

Crown lands 77780 4,300 4560 | 4,700 4,700 

Sundry loans tt 800 1,000 | 800 | po 

Miscellaneoue Tt ttt 5,000 4,062 | 4,100 | 4, 
a OE SR 21/000 90,533 | 24,000 | — 24,000 
Total Ordinary Revenue | 2,627,100 





| 2,819,851 | 2,805,000 


2,907,500 








Self-Balancing Revenue and Expenditure : 


TER NN 5 Sales ous cndeacens ea 14,1997 
5,707,505 | 5,637,367 | 5,756,114 
I cia ccc awaczn<as 102,523 | 102,523 | 110,632 


* Including Supplementaries. e: — 
+ In addition, sinking fund payments amounting to £172,000 were made outside 


the Permanent Debt Charge. 


In comparing the estimates for 1943-44 with those for 
the previous year, two changes in: practice should be 


noticed. (1) The Canadian Government Contribution 


disappears from the accounts, as Canadian supplies are 
now to be provided on terms similar to Lend-Lease, with- 
out financial compensation. This change affects both 
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revenue and expenditure. (2) In order to save manpower, 
the Post Office is no longer to make any charge to Govern- 
ment Departments for inland telephone and telegraph 
services. This is estimated to reduce Post Office revenue 
by about £17 millions. 


War Finance 


A.—The Sources of War Finance 


(£ millions) 
1940 1941 1942 
Central government expendi- 
OS EO 3,339 4,616 5,103 


Less Overseas disinvestment — -756 — ‘T97 


— 632 


Expenditure requiring do- 








mestic finance.......... 2,583 3,819 4,471 

Less Central government 
RNID Sich et ors os — 1,259 —1,828 — 2,343 
1,324 1,991 2,128 


Less Extra-budgetary funds 
and local authority sur- 
NUDES co ccncwcsvesecss — 18 — 220 — 231 





1,138 1,771 1,897 
Less Compensation received 
in respect of war risks and 
war damage claims ..... —- 3% — 248 — 215 





1,102 1,523 1,682 
Less Savings and undistri- 
buted profits, including 
reserves against taxation — 1,080 1,323 — 1,509 


BARES 6 oo cccvcneccsessnse 22 200 173 


| 





The residue shown in this table is the amount of net 
domestic disinvestment, as shown in the National Income 
tables below. It is made up of (a) sales to public 
authorities of fixed capital assets previously owned 
privately; (b) sinking funds and depreciation funds of 
firms and institutions; (c) depletion of stocks and working 
capital; less (d) new investment out of private funds; 
(e) replacements and renewals charged on depreciation 


funds; and (f) replacements of war losses actually carried 
out. 


The above figures incorporate important revisions from 
those in last year’s White Paper. The figures for “ savings 
and undistributed profits” have been put up from £823 
millions to £1,080 millions in 1940, and from £1,028 
millions to £1,323 millions in 1941. The effect is to 
reduce the “Residue” from £286 and {£493 millions 
respectively to £22 and £200 millions. These changes, it 
is stated, arise from “ more accurate estimates of certain 


items as a result of additional information that has become 
available since last year.” 


B.—Personal Expenditure at Constant Prices 
(£ millions) 
1938 1940 1941 1942 


LS incuwh > He has heaves 1,198 1,235 

(2) Drink and tobacco..." .... 452s «617 780 “912 
(3) Rent, ratesand watercharges 500 524 521 520 
(4) Poel and light............ 194 210 233 242 
(5) Other household goods .... 261 251 241 241 


ES i ee 441 496 4 
(7) Travel, including privately- ” 462 


owned vehicles and their 
running expenses ....... 296 185 202 215 


(8) Other services............ 468 461 
(9) Other goods including the 3 ee 


income issued in kind to 
H.M. Forces and Auxi- 


liary Services .......... 225 303 383 423 
(10) Personal expenditure on 
consumption at market 
SUE <n nnaetnipestanecs 4,035 4,282 4,509 4800 


This table is entirely new and the result of a compre- 
hensive enquiry. It should be noted that it covers cade 
personal expenditure on consumption; money spent on 


consumers’ goods and services by businesses and blic 
authorities is excluded. The figures’ for 1938 are no 
widely different from private estimates made before the 
war. The changes between 1938 and 1942 show a numb, 
of divergent trends—such as the great rise in drink and 
tobacco and the fail in “other household goods” (the 
category perhaps most affected by raw material shortages) 
It is to be hoped that in future years it will be possible to 
subdivide the item of “ other services.” 


C.—Consumption Expenditure at Constant Prices 
(£ millions) 


1938 1940 1941 949 

Personal expenditure on con- 
sumption at market prices 4,035 4,282 4,509 4,899 
Bins TR co 906050006 15 70 142 159 


a 


4,050 4,352 4,651 4959 
Less Indirect taxes specifically 
on consumption .......... —431 -—578 —T770 —9}3} 





ee 
_— 


Personal consumption thus ad- 
fusted.....ccccsecceccees 3,619 3,774 3,881 4.019 


The above figures are merely variants of those in the 
previous table. Estimates have also been made of the 
average change in prices of the bulk of the goods involved 
—i.e. of all those except the income issued in kind to the 
Services. The method of calculation was “ by taking the 
average of the change between 1938 and 1942 in the cost 
at market prices of buying the collections of goods and 
services bought in 1938 and 1942 respectively.” The 
results are as follows: — 


1938 1940 1941 1942 
Proportionate change in— 


(1) Personal expenditure on con- 

sumption at market prices, 

including indirect taxes and 

excluding subsidies .......... 1:00 1-066 1-11 1:19 
(2) Personal expenditure on con- 

sumption, excluding specific 

indirect taxes and increased 


DGS. gkcue nb oeensenas 1:00 1:04 1-07 11 
(3) Personal expenditure on con- 


sumption in terms of constant 


Ss 065460005 eb edu > chehes 1:00 0:88 0-82 08 
(4) Retail prices, excluding specific 

indirect taxes and increased 

Perr rere 1:00 1-18 1-30 1:% 


These figures are subject to qualifications which are se! 
out in detail in the White Paper. In particular, it should 
be noted that “retail prices” are usually defined 
including specific indirect taxes and excluding subsidies. 
On this definition, the price rise would be line (1) divided 
by line (3), giving figures of 1.00, 1.20, 1.35 and 1.45 
respectively. Neither set of figures, of course, must le 

with indices of “the cost of living” with the 
specialised meaning that has become customary. 


D,—Private Savings 
(£ millions) 


Personal Savings— 1938 1940 191 1% 
Gross personal Savings, inc. 
allowance for accrued 


RE Res eam 241 807 1,004 1,27 

Less Death duties, etc..... —90 —85 —94 —10 

Net personal savings ........ 151 722 910 17 
Less increase in allowance to 

meet accrued taxation... —17 —94 —206 —280 

Net personal savings after —— ——- —— ~~ 
allowance for accrued 

RS nad coe hs cane 134 628 704 (88 

Impersonal Savings— —S —- SOS 


Gross impersonal savings, in- 
cluding allowance for 


accrued taxation ....... 12 358413 SB 

Less increase in allowance to 48 
meet accrued taxation... —12 —183 — 233 si 

Net impersonal savings, after —— ——- —— ~_ 

allowance for accrued 9 
taxation........ eee 0640 170 175 1890! 

Net Private Savings (Personal —— —- —— ~ 


and Impersonal)— 

Aggregate net private savings 
after allowance for accrued 081 
ON 6055. kc. 304 803s 884 Is 





BES2BS 


pre 


Sa 


4). 


(5) . 


6) | 








ost 
ind 
“he 


1-19 


1-11 


0 82 


1-3 


e sel 
ould 
d as 
idies. 
vided 
1.45 
st be 
» the 


1942 
1,271 
— 10 
1,171 
— 280 


891 


— 148 


1% 


1,081 


April 17, 1943 


The most interesting points in this table are (a) the 
great increase in aggregate savings—more than threefold; 
and (b) the stability of impersonal savings after allowance 
js made for taxation. Reference to Table II below shows 
that this is entirely due to the weight of EPT and other 
taxation. The totals show considerable increases over the 
previous estimates, owing to fuiler information. 


E.—Proportion of Private Income (Personal and 
Impersonal) Devoted to Taxation 


(£ millions) 


1938 1940 1941 1942 
1) Private income .......... - 4,920 6,156 7,063 7,836 


2) Direct taxes, social insurance 
| contributions of employees, 
War Damage Act contribu- 
tions and premiums, etc., 
met out of private income 552 794 1,231 1,527 


3) Indirect taxes and rates spe- 
cifically on consumption 


less subsidies ........... 416 508 628 781 


4) Other indirect taxes, etc., met 
out of private income.... 170 200 240 220 


(5) Excess of tax liabilities over 


payments. ......ceeceees 29 277 439 428 


6) Total tax liabilities in respect 
of private income, 12.e., 
(2) + (3) + (4) +(5)........ 1167 1,779 2,538 2,956 


(percentages) 





(7) Line (6) as a percentage of 
SE a pcthidkeoastedes 24 29 36 38 


The method followed in this table is somewhat different 
from that of the corresponding table of last year’s White 
Paper, which compared the total of taxation with the 
whole National Income. This, however, involves some 
distortion, since a certain proportion of the sums raised 
by taxation is, in effect, met out of the expenditure of 
public authorities. The above method is, therefore, more 
correct, though it results in somewhat lower percentages 
(e.g., last year’s percentage for 1941 was 40.) 


National 
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F .—Distribution of Private Income 


FINANCIAL YEAR 1940-41 























Aggregate Net : 
_ 2 with Proportion of 
2 of Gross ne Gross and Surtax | ne aie . 
ncome Incomes | Income , a— 
;  § «4940-41 | : 
| 1938-39 | 1940-41 | 1938-39 1940-41 
| Rates | Rates Rates _ Rates 
he Oe £m. go | % | % 








Private income at the 
disposal of indivi- | 





duals— 
Under 250 ........ ae 3,328 | 3,322 | 3,302 | 99:8 | 99:2 
250-500 .......... 3,295 1,069 | 1036 | 984 | 96-9 92 -0 
500-1,000 ......... 770 516 | 457 | 411 | 88-6 | 79-7 
1,000-2,000 ....... 250 | 345 | 283 | 245 | 82-0 71-0 
2,000-10,000 ...... 97 | 360 | 256 | 197 71-1 54-7 
10,000 and over .... 8 | 170 84 48 | 49-4 28 -2 
—_ a —E —S SS eee oe Ne 
Other private income. . nine at 624 | | 210 | 37 
Total private income.. | . A 6.412 | oat 5,397 | & 7 
= - Nan Ce ae ee Te | 
FINANCIAL YEAR 194]-42 
| Aggregate Net | : 
| Income with pupereen 


Boe : = Gross Income 
| Nustie | Aegreeate Income Tax Retained with 














Range of Gross Gross | and Surtax = s 
Income | Pade | Income | at— | Taxes at— 
= | 1941-42 }-———_—__ — See 
1938-39 1941-42 | 1938-39 | 1941-42 
| , Rates Rates | Rates | Rates 
/ £ 000’s |; fm. | fm. fm | % ji & 
' ! 

Private income at the } | | | 
disposal of indivi- | } | 
duals— | | 
Je er = 1 3,398 | 3,392 3,307 | 99-8 97-3 
” tha hoe | 4,450 | 1,490 | 1,445 1,276 97-0 85-6 
500-1,000 ....'..... 1,050 | 685 | 613 495 | 89°5 | 72-3 
1,000-2,000 285 400 328 | 245 | 82:0 | 61:3 
2,000-10,000 97 | 360 | 256 | 170 | 71-1 | 47:2 
10,000 and over .... 8 170 84 | 35 49-4 | 20 -6 

[=— — — |} $$ ——— — oa 

Other private income, . | 761 | | 200 | | 26-3 

Total private income. . | | 7.264 | 5,728 | 7849 





These tables are an extension of those given in last 
year’s White Paper. They differ from the statistics given 
by the Financial Secretary to the Treasury in answer to a 
Parliamentary question in July, 1942 (see The 
Economist, August I, 1942, page 133), in that the years 
are those in which the incomes were received, not those 
in respect of which they were assessed. 


Income 


{—NET NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE (£ millions) 





] 
1938 1940 | 1941 1942 


l. Rent of land and buildings ........... 381 389 | 385 











= 
»» 
ne 
oo 
w 


2. Profits and interest. ..............000% 1,241 1,624 | 1,926 


3. Salaries, and the pay and allowances (in | 
‘ash and kind) of officers in H.M. Forces { | 
and Auxiliary Services ............... 1,081 | 1,288 1,338 | 1,408 
| | 
| 


| 
; 
Wages, and the pay and allowances (in 

cash and kind) of other ranks in H.M. 
Forces and Auxiliary Services.......... 1,787 | 2, 


5. Net national income 


25 | 2,970 | 3,409 


4 
Coc eecccsccseseoe 4,490 i 5,726 x 6,61 9 7,384 











The figures for previous years have been revised. In 

t year’s White Paper net national income was given as 
£4,595 million in 1938, £5,585 million in 1940, and 
6,338 million in 1941. The increases in the war years 
are due to upward revisions of the estimates both of 
Personal expenditure on consumption and of personal 
Savings. This has the effect (though it does not show in the 
above table) of reducing the figure for domestic disinvest- 
ment, which is arrived at by subtracting net national 
— total private-plus-Government expenditure 





| 1938 | 1940 1941 | 1942 





| 


6. Personal expenditure on consumption | 


8. Private net investment at home and | 


ie IE 6 aii ec5 9:6 <n’ sla gene | 4,035 | 4,282 | 4,509 | 4,800 
7. Expenditure at home and abroad, by | | 
public authorities, on goods and services | | | 
er ere ree 845 | 3,059 | 4,194 | 4,608 
} 


| 
(— 200) (—173) 


war losses made good .............-. | 287 (— 22) 
9 Private and government net investment | | | 
SE okv acces sh caeans warasinowsss | —55 | —756 | —T797 — 632 
ek IN orci ee ce ReNitr els wee e ew cans | 15 | 70 | 142 150 
Less | 
1l. Indirect taxes and rates specifically on | } ; 
EY ene | —431 | —578 | —1770 | —931l 
12. Other indirect taxes, rates, etc....... | — 206 —205 | —220 | - 239 
13. War risks insurance premiums ........ | — 124 — 239 199 
14, Net national expenditure ............ | 4,490 5,726 6,619 | 7,384 








There can be very little doubt that the new figures are 
closer to reality than the old. That there is some net 
domestic disinvestment is unquestionably true; but 
it was difficult, in previous years, to accept that its 
magnitude could be quite as large as the estimates 
showed. 

The increases from year to year in net national 
income are now shown, on the revised figures, to 
have been 27.5% in the two years 1938-40, 15.6% 
between 1940 and 1941, and 11.6% between 1941 and 
1942. 
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IV.—THE INCOME, DEFICIT AND EXPENDITURE OF PUBLIC AUTHORITIES (£ millions) 
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II—PRIVATE INCOME AND OUTLAY (£ millions) ; 
— ——_ -_—__ - -——_———- i 
oe si ] nines 
| 1938 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 —_ | ae | 1941 | 1942 
| . 
ee ae —E_—— haul e;gcaditure on comsumption a 
15. Rent of land and buildings, profits and | 23. Personal ee, = d specific a 
interest (including National Debt in- | pes ve Gs ogame Sekecksxaan'e 3,619 3,774 | 3,881 | 4 
terest and interest accrued on National | ' en - eo - ee BF ed Sd speci- | > 019 
16 a > cp en tan ces (in | ae nated ; ‘ng ” fically on consumption over subsidies. . 416 508 628 78] 
* ae aah beh ch etteen in 008. | 25. Direct tax payments other —y — 
Forces and Auxiliary Services......... | 1,081 | 1,288 | 1,338 | 1,408 duties, etc., and War Damage Act con- 
17. Wages, and the pay and allowances tributions and premiums met out 0} | 
7 pga § and kind), of other ranks in personal income......-+++++. perce | 385 537, | (715 825 
H.M. Forces and Auxiliary Services ... | 1,787 2,425 2,970 | 3,409 26. Death duties and stamps on the trans- | 90 8s | 
18. Pension payments’. ...... al METS | “431 151 178 200 fer of property. cerewse ee jig bilities ont . 94 100 
19. Payments in respect of unemployment | 27. Excess of direc t tax lia | 
z i , | ersonal income over payments ....... 7 | 94 | 206 
d the relief of poverty |} 112 64 30 18 i P 280 
20. Health payments .....-....ccccc00. | 35 35 33 39 28. Net personal savings after | setting | 
gies 9525 Ss pea aaa aside the excess of direct tax habilities | 
21. Other transfer payments ............. | 15 29 | ll Over PAyMENES...... sere ee eereeeees | (134) | (628) | (704) | (89) 
—_ -—- -—- —_—_—_—_——— ; —e — ee 
22. Personal income before tax........... | 4,661 | 5626 | 6228 | 6896 | 29. Personal outlay .:.......--.-.e-0e2-. | 4,661 | 5,626 | 6,228 | Gam 
“ine > 35 40 | 32. National Defence Contribution and ei 
30. Impersonal income before tax......... 259 530 835 | 940 “ neserin Profits Tax payaaents ...--..-- 15 68 231 “ 
33. Other direct tax payments including 
| War Damage Act contributions and | 
| premiums met out of impersonal income 62 104 191 254 
| 34. Excess of direct tax habilities on im- | 
| personal income over payments ....... 12 183 233 148 
35. Net impersonal savings after setting | 
' aside the excess of direct tax liabilities } 
over payments. .........seesseeeeses 170 175 180 | 190 
31. Impersonal income before tax ......... | 259 | 630 , 835 | 940 | 36. Impersonaloutiay...................| 259 | 530 | 835 | om 
e | | | | and 
37. Private income before tax (sum of | 38. Private outlay (sum of items 29 | 
items 22 and 31) .................... 4,920 6,156 7,063 7,836 Dino udcks cscs sh0sbesuasvbeeeensnunes 4,920 6,156 7,063 7,836 
! —_a — es —_—— SS 
11I.—GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE AND THE SOURCES FROM WHICH IT WAS FINANCED (£ millions) 
_— - - oe ——————————— = = PO wees wee 
| 1938 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1938 | 1940 1941 1942 
39. Central government revenue .......... | 881 1,259 (1,828 (2,343 49. Central government revenue .......... 891 | 1,259 | 1,828 | 2 
| 50. Unemployment Fund................ } —l 24 64 | 74 
| | 51. National Health Funds .............. | saad 9 8 12 
40. Net personal savings including allow- | | SB. Leosl Leone Pond... ..+....2.: eeeses | =—2 | 5 | 9 10 
ance for accrued taxes ............... ' 151 | 1722 910 1,171 53. Other extra-budgetary receipts includ- | 
} ing war risks insurance and certain | 
War Damage Act receipts, Exchange 
' , Equalisation Account and reduction in j 
41. Undistributed profits after payment of Moechinenser DRINMOD o.0.55 20 008s ccccress 258 | 515 | 73 —47 
taxes and War Damage Act contribu- | | | 54. Reconstruction Finance Corporation | | 
tions and premiums but including Re Ba eee ee pevescceses } | 87 | 4 
allowance for accrued taxes........... 182 358 413 338 55. Canadian Government _ interest-free oe 
DR chk > nate cee petnbe ten biaeeance as | } 5 
56. Receipts from capital transactions | 
42. Surplus on extra-budgetary funds ..... 22 148 154 151 included in miscellaneous revenue, and 
| appropriations in aid aising from capital | 
| ssanaect ‘ 5 10 10 10 
{ j ROMGRCIIOMS 2 oc ccccnseccceseccesececes { 
43. Local authority surplus .............. e4 38 66 80 Less | 
| ee eres |} —22 | -12 ; -17 -13 
| 58. Other expenditure (net).............. | ) aed 13 —] 
44. Compensation received in respect of | | ——_—__—_|_____|___ ne 
' claims under the marine and com- | | 59. Finance through government agencies 253 543 27 206 
modities war risks insurance schemes | | _— 
and the War Damage Act ............ _ 3 248 215 60. Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks | 1 119 | 214 234 
Less 61. National Savings Certificates includ- | | 
ing increase in accrued interest........ 3] oe 4 = 
OB. COW MIDS 6 vc oscecesccecrecays Be ag he 8 
45. Private net investment (or plus dis- 63. Other public issues (net) ............. 62 | 552 { 1,021 | 1,026 
investment) at home and war losses | 64. Increase in fiduciary issue ........... _ 2a | 150 170 
NE ins 0c nksne os sannavunewes — 287 22 200 173 65. Increase in Treasury bills held outside | 
ats 94 departments and Bank ate - 151 
J FO Eee —199 : 
46. Private and government net invest- i 66. Treasury deposit receipts............. AT oe 338 473 155 
ment (or plus disinvestment) abroad... | 55 | 756 797 632 67. Tax reserve certificates .............. ror 17 453 
47. Central government deficit ........... _ 130 | 2.080 | 2,788 | 2,760 | 68. Public borrowing at home ............ —123 | 1,537 | 2,541 2,554 
48. Central government expenditure ...... . 1,021 | 3,339 | 4,616 | 5,103 | 69. Central government expenditure ....... | 1,021 | 3,330 | 4,616 | 5,103 


——— 


| 1938 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1938 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
Direct taxes, War Damage Act a t l “ Subsidies | 
contributions, etc 90. Central government ................ 15 70 142 | 180 
70. Central government ................. 497 734 1,089 1,390 91. Extra-budgetary funds ............. on eee ot ” 
71. Extra-budgetary funds .............. 55 60 142 137 92. Local authorities................0. ose 
ee eee eee ‘ iar METS vas . ; } a 150 
pesos f 93. DE Gk bithk dean ebb 44450eenewes 0 142 | 
73. ok. news wheeas oc kaee 552 794 1,231 | 1,527 _ At =.4 “— 
ym an in respect of claims under the marine 
Indirect taxes, rates, war risks insurance | . may Ae Satay a — | ' 
premiums, etc. 94. Central government ................ eee jose | 15 
74. Central INET bub co-seksnceeedne 372 502 705 883 95. Extra-budgetary funds ............. 36 | 248 | ais 
75. Extra-budgetary funds .............. 54 182 | 304 272 96. Local authorities.......... sa as os 
CE RE IIR 6 5s oon sec cscsnces 211 223 | 220 ereee (oa) Se ea a a ee ———| |“. 
| 97. | AREER. SI pl ae | 248 
71. aidan. cued bis dena ess | 637 | 907 | 1,229 | 1,369 - S22 
: ; ; Transfer payments 
Miscellaneous income fr os public property 98. Central see oho Sees isiwicatstabee |. 318 343 | = 394 - 
magne saan : - - a | . 99. Extra-budgetary IR i aad oe | 137 117 — . 
79, Extra-budgetary funds 2222202222... eve ove ee oe PBR ec ns: geaeen eeanbonetebea x oe 
80. Local authorities...........22202222. 26 26 nl eS ee a ava. | 479 | 509 | 585 
81. RC EATS Sel ME ie 48 49 65  =—s-_- 103 Expenditure om goods and services 954 
Deficit | 08. oa irevhenese betes 464 | 2,680 “= | & 13 
. Extra-budgetary funds ............. 14 13 
82. Central government ................. 130 | 2,080 | 2,788 iti | 3 
S kapteioneyind a te | ee 2.760 104. Local authorities................... 367 ws] SS | 
OF. Lecel eathorities. ..-....-4+-+20..40. ale Wend Bn ee a ay 245 | 3,059 | 4,194 | 4008 
a ee ee Bc 101 | 1,896 | 2,568 | 2,529 Total expenditure, excluding transfers to 
; ittes, includi ymenis out 
Income plus deficit | 2 tr ‘shar an ao 
86. Central government ................. 1,021 | 3,339 | 4616 5,103 1 pO wan cn oe cai 197 3.093 | 4,367 404° 
Sf. Extre-budgntary fends ...;...-...... a 94 | (292 | ‘258 107. Extra-budgetary funds ............. | 151 | ‘166 | 361 | 33 
|: eo eiie..<................ 211 | 185 | 67 8. Local authorities......2.00.2/22227, soo | 305 | 365 | “ 
eo. Total... 1,338_| 3,644 | 5,093 | 5,528 eee 1,338 | 3,640 5,003 | S38 
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Production Committees 


T is more than a year since agreements for setting up 
| joint production committees in engineering factories 
and Royal Ordnance factories were signed between the 
engineering unions, the engineering employers and the 
Ministry of Supply, but until recently little has been 
heard about how these committees have actually been 
working. The Minister of Production stated on February 
17th that 2,096 factories employing 150 or more workers 
each had set up production committees and that these had 
“on the whole been a success.” The International Labour 
Office has recently published a useful survey of production 
committees in Britain, tracing their development and con- 
trasting them with the older-established machinery of joint 
industrial consultation. The Amalgamated Engineering 
Union has now made an important contribution ‘to the 
available store of knowledge on the subject. Its third 
Production Report, based on returns sent in from 1,000 
establishments covering over a million workers, is a record 
of the operation, achievements and difficulties of joint pro- 
duction committees between April and September, 1942. 
The Report, which is in part statistical and in part descrip- 
tive, is admittedly a one-sided picture, being drawn entirely 
from the replies of shop stewards and trade unionists, but 
it is well documented and states that no points are included 
which cannot be substantiated. 

The document is in some respects encouraging and in 
others depressing. It shows very definite improvements in 
output in a number of factories and reveals a greatly 
increased interest in production among the workers as a 
whole. But there is little room for complacency in learning 
that the same defects and drawbacks in the organisation 
are being met as in the union’s earlier inquiries (described 
in The Economist of June 29, 1942). The most frequent 
complaint is of bad workshop organisation, but other 
criticisms, such as shortage of equipment, misuse of man- 
power, idle machines, shortage of raw material and even 
flow of orders are recurrent. 

What is discouraging about the general picture of defects 
is its deadly similarity to the picture of six months ago, and 
even, in some respects, to that of over a year ago, 

comments the report. Most of the deficiencies, it is claimed, 
are due to lack of organisation and bad co-ordination at the 
top, and the efforts of individual managements and work- 
shops cannot set them right ; this leads to a sense of frustra- 
tion. In spite of the system of capacity clearing exchanges, 
there have been persistent shortages of machine tools ; the 
Ministry of Production has not succeeded in preventing a 
“priorities scramble” ; the allocation of raw materials has 
been uneven ; and far too little attention has been paid to 
the training and upgrading of female labour. The criticisms 
are serious, though they are by no means new. The Select 
Committee on National Expenditure has often drawn 
attention to exactly the same defects. But it is disquieting 
to hear the same stories told over and over again. 

_ On the credit side, there have been distinct improvements 
in production at many factories. Nearly half the establish- 
ments sending in returns were able to report increases, in 
a few cases amounting to 300 or 400 per cent, and only 
4 per cent of the total showed actual decreases. There has 

So been a satisfactory increase in the number of com- 
mittees in existence—s§5 per cent of the firms covered had 
Production committees, against only 21 per cent in March 
of last year—and it is creditable that only 2 per cent of the 
Committees formed have broken down. In the AEU’s 
view, the chief reason for improved production has been 

€ establishment of better relations between management 
and workpeople, and in 67 per cent of the firms with pro- 

uction committees “improved co-operation” is given—by 
€ union representatives—as the main reason for increased 

Production. (It would be interesting to have the manage- 
ment’s view.) Other reasons given are the adoption of 

tkers’ suggestions—this reason bulks larger in firms with 

Committees than in those without—a reduction in 
absenteeism, better use of female labour, improvements in 


welfare, and the introduction of guaranteed piece rates or 
output bonuses, though the paucity of references to financial 
factors is remarkable. Details of the enquiry’s results are 
given in a note on page §07. 

Production committees are exclusively concerned with 
matters directly relating to production. Such items as the 
use of machinery, machine tool capacity, the organisation of 
stores, the shift system, progress and inspection, figure most 
prominently on their agendas. A great deal of time is also 
devoted to welfare—canteens, transport, ventilation and 
lighting—and the relation between welfare and productivity 
is now widely recognised. Welfare matters are usually dealt 
with by sub-committees which report back to the main 
committee, and there is no doubt that their activities have 
been instrumental in bringing about substantial improve- 
ments in welfare arrangements. But in view of the large 
numbers of women now engaged in engineering and the 
importance of ensuring their welfare and their contentment, 
it seems a weakness that such a small proportion of women 
should be represented on the committees. 

Good production committees—which are said to be in the 
majority—carry out their functions in a healthy atmosphere 
of co-operation, meeting at frequent intervals and providing 
opportunities for the interchange of information and views. 
But there are still many committees which encounter 
obstacles, both in their formation and in their operation. 
The few that broke down completely seem to have failed 
mainly as a result of lack of co-operation. The attitude 
“This is our works, and while I am manager it will not be 
done,” and “Management resent intrusion of workers 
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taking an interest in the managerial side” still prevails in 
certain factories. Then, even if the management agree to 
set up a committee, it may become only a “ facade ” com- 
mittee or may degenerate into a kind of absenteeism tri- 
bunal—a tendency which was very marked in the early days 
of pit production committees. Some managements are re- 
luctant to take the workers’ representatives into their confi- 
dence and will not submit items to the agenda on their own 
initiative. Not all the lack of co-operation is on the manage- 
ment side—far from it. There are many “ short-sighted or 
mischievous clements” among the workers who are 
opposed io any form of industrial co-operation and who 
encourage the workers to look upon their representatives 
on the committees as management “ stooges.” This attitude 
is certainly not lessened by the way in which some worker 
members tend to look upon the committees as a kind of 
“secret society.” Probably the best way of overcoming such 
difficulties is to have an efficient system of reporting back, 
either through factory meetings or by posting the minutes 
of committee meetings on the workshop notice boards. 
Another -leterrent, to which some importance is attached, 
is the hostility shown by some foremen or charge-hands, 
who are said to be suspicious and resentful of the responsi- 
bilities undertaken by production committees. 

What are the main conclusions to be drawn from the 
AEU survey? In the light of the evidence collected, the 
union’s claim that 

the committees have fully justified their existence and have 

proved themselves a factor of incalculable value in the war 

effort. 
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is probably not an exaggeration. But at the same tme ; 
clear that there is still a long way to travel before th 
committees can exercise their full value. There needs to : 
more give and take between management and workers ie 
more mutual confidence. The workpeople are taking oa : 
interest in the day-to-day problems affecting production 
and it is reasonable to expect the managements to rs 
age them to feel that they can contribute something esi. 
—especially in the matter of examining their suggestion. 
There needs to be more frankness and publicity about a 
production programme and needs. Some committees i 
sensibly arranged for the display of production targets and 
posters, and for factory meetings addressed by Servic. 
speakers. The committees should pay more attention to th, 
needs of women, in particular to the question of improv: 
their skill. Nationally, the chief need seems to be for = 
strengthening of the regional production machinery, fo, 
more pooling of information and capacity between firms 

The AEU alleges that the production authorities i; 
this country ignored the criticisms made in its earlie; 
enquiry—though keen interest was shown in the Unite 
States. It is impossible for the outsider to judge how far this 
complaint is justified. But, in any case, those responsible 
for the direction of the war effort cannot afford to overlook 
this third Report. The new aim and policy is to extrac 
the maximum productivity and efficiency from the existing 
labour force, rather than to seek its expansion. The task js 
to eliminate the remaining bottlenecks, to fill the gaps, and 
to tighten the organisation all round. The AEU repor: 
provides a concrete starting-point. 


Finance and Banking 


One Thousand Million 


The £50 million increase in the fiduciary issue an- 
nounced this week brings the total to the very round sum 
of £1,000 million. The passing of this glaringly self-asser- 
tive milestone demands a review of the stages by which 
the fiduciary issue has reached its present ten-figure emin- 
ence since the beginning of the war. The various increases 
are given below—all of them were of £50 million each, ex- 
cept for the initial jump of £280 million, which accom- 
panied the transfer of gold from the Bank of England to the 
Exchange Equalisation Account on the outbreak of the war, 
and the £70 million on the last occasion but one :— 


Intervening 

From To Period 

Date £ Million { Million Weeks 
September 5, 1939 .......... 300 580 man 
0 .. Bee 580 630 40 
Ee OS errr ee 630 680 46 
August 30, 1941 ............ 680 730 18 
December 3, 1941........... 730 780 13 
Raell BB, AOAB. .... 0s cccccens 780 830 20 
og 2 Perr 830 880 14 
December 3, 1942........... 880 950 18 
PRS Sree 950 1,000 19 


The pace of these increases has been gradually increasing. 
The active circulation just before the war was £529,499,000. 
Last Wednesday it had reached £943,494,000, a relatively 
much steeper jump than the accompanying rise in bank 
deposits, which since the war have risen by 58 per cent, 
against the 78 per cent rise in the circulation. 


w * * 
Lend-Lease Silver for Britain 


It was made known from Washington this week that 
Great Britain had made a request for 3,250,000 ounces of 
silver from the United States under the special Lend-Lease 
facilities announced last December. At the same time, a 
similar request for 1,750,000 ounces of silver has been made 
to Canada, these deliveries to be financed under the exist- 
ing arrangements for reciprocal aid. Of this total of 5 mil- 
lion ounces, one third is apparently required far coinage 
purposes and the balance for essential industrial needs, The 
loan from the United States is to be repaid in silver after 
the war. This special Lend-Lease operation is being con- 
sidered by the Senate Silver Committee, and the silver 


senators have seized with verve and alacrity on such a - 


promising occasion to push the int i 

In the first place, the Scion has oo wag ae 
ber of the Committee that the silver should be made avail- 
able by additional domestic production, and it seems to 
have been a short step from this to plead that, on the 


available evidence of the shortage of silver, the restriction 
on the price of both imported and domestic silver should 
be lifted and the metal allowed to rise to its monetary 
price of $1.29 per ounce, compared with present prices of 
45c. for imported silver and 71.11c. for domestic silver. 
These familiar kites need not be taken too seriously. 

* 


The impending arrival of Lend-Lease silver in Grea 
Britain raises some interesting questions. Will the silver 
required for industrial purposes be made available to in- 
dustry through the bullion market? Up to now, all the 
silver so required and provided by the Treasury has been 
distributed through the recognised firms of silver brokers. 
To vary the. procedure in respect of Lend-Lease silver 
would mean creating a new distributive machinery, though 
this process would not be necessary if the silver in ques 
tion were exclusively used in ordnance and other Gover- 
ment-owned factories. If the silver is made available 
through the market, the next question to be decided wil 
be that of the price. The present official price of 234d. is 
below the American price for imported metal and no 
much more than half the price for domestic silver, which 
is the price the US Treasury would have to pay for the 
metal if this specific delivery were to be made available 
by increasing domestic production. Finally, there is th 
delicate question whether the authorities in this country 
should allow the London market to continue dealing without 
restriction in “free” silver at a time when urgent indus 
trial requirements have to be satisfied by Lend-Lease met. 
The amount involved in these free dealings may be & 
tremely small, but the principle at stake is of some 
importance. 

* * * 
Bank Investment Record 


The March clearing bank statements are inevitably 
dominated by changes set in motion by London’s Wins 
for Victory week. This was completed before any of the 
clearing banks made up for their March statements, and 
the aggregate figures, therefore, provide a complete pictu't 


. of the impact on the banking position of the exceptio 


stimulus to investment in Government securities during 
sane week. In the first place, it is seen that investments 
This risen by £23,941,000 to a new record of £1,132,3930% 
$ indicates a smaller direct participation by the bank 
v oar aca $ Wings for Victory week than in the eaflie 
pe. Ips and War Weapons weeks, despite the large 
“ = raised in the latest of these affairs. In this respet 

cretore, the position has improved somewhat. This i 
Crease in bank holdings of gilt-edged securities is mo 


than offset by the decline in Tr i ipts, this 
; rea deposit receipts, 
item having fallen by £49 eillien seer the month. Th 
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latest debt return had shown that £77,500,000 of TDR’s 
had been pre-encashed during March to finance subscrip- 
tions to tap Government loans, and it is thus evident that 
substantial pre-encashments were made by the banks as a 
counterpart to their customers subscriptions, The other 
main movements shown by the clearing bank returns for 
March are a rise of £24,493,000 in bills, partly offset by a 
fall of £14,341,000 in call loans and an increase of 
{15,121,000 in advances, which may be explained largely 








— 


(In £ millions) 


| a wr 
| Mar. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
| 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
i { | 














“apital and reserves ..... 140-3; 140°3; 140-9; 140-9) 140-9 140-9 
Ameptances, CWC. ccc cccce 102-3 } 92 -4 | 93-1 94-3 94-9 92 -0 
Notes in circulation. ..... 1-5 | 16 | 16) 1:5 | 1-6 | 1-6 
Current, deposit and other | 
aCcOUMtS «+++ +++ee eee 3,071 -9 | 3,471-9 3,628 -6 | 3,576 -6 | 3,524-9 | 3,541-9 
Total liabilities... ... 3,315-7 | 3,706 -1 | 3,864-2 |3,813-3 |3,762-3 3,776 -4 
RCT re” 347-3 | 366-7 | 390-4! 378-9 | 372-8 | 376-5 
Cheques, balances, and | | | 
items in transit ....... 136-8 | 120°6 186-2) 124-7 |. 124-1) 137-2 
Money at call.......,+-- 136-6 | 134°6 | 142-2) 145-8! 153-7 139-3 
NE Lg ssienisigre bale 162°9 | 241-2) 197-5| 197-4) 148-0 1725 
Treasury deposit receipts.|_ 574-5 | 803-5 | 895-5 935-0] 932-5 | 883-5 
Investments ........000 1,049-8 | 1,117 -4 | 1,120-2 | 1,112-2 | 1,108-5 | 1,132-4 
Loans and Advances..... 837-7 | 763-0 | 772°8 | 758-7 | 761-5 | 776-6 
Investments in affiliated 
BOE ccc cecceuséeass | 23-8 23°83 | 23:9 | 23-9 23-9 | 23-9 
Cover for acceptances, | | 
premises, etc.......... 145°3 | 135-3 | 135-5 | 136-7 | 137-3} 134-5 
Total assets....... 3,315-7 | 3,706 -1 | 3,864-2 {3,813 -3 | 3,762 -3 | 3,776 -4 











in terms of seasonal accommodation extended for financing 
tax payments. There are now certain fiscal advantages in 
favour of the earliest payment of such taxes as EPT, and the 
banks are finding that the demand for loans in this con- 
nection has been increasing of late. The net effect of these 
various movements is to leave the structure of credit sub- 
stantially unchanged. It is true that deposits show an in- 
crease Of £17,031,000 on the month, but to the extent of 
£13,104,000 this is the illusory result of a larger volume 


of cheques and other items in course of collection last 
month, 
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Belgium’s Beau Geste 


A speech by M. Gutt, the Belgian Minister of Finance, 
has given the first official news of an interesting transac- 
tion by which Belgium came to the financial aid of Great 
Britain in the difficult days of March, 1941. This was a 
time when Britain had drained itself of dollars and of the 
gold and securities with which dollars might be procured. 
The Lend-Lease Bill was under discussion, and help was 
promised from that direction, but there were pressing en- 
gagements to be met in the United States, and next to no 
resources with which to meet them. It was under these 
conditions that the British Government requested from 
Belgium the loan of 3,000,000 ounces of gold, say, 
£25,000,000. It was immediately granted. ‘The agreement 
provided for repayment over a fairly extended period giving 
considerable discretion to the borrower. In the event, the 
loan has been repaid long before the agreed limits had been 
reached. It might be added as a footnote to M. Gutt’s an- 
nouncement that the British Government made a similar 
request for aid in other Allied quarters at the time, but 
met with less success. M. Gutt in his speech gave more 
information about the fate of Belgium’s gold reserve. This 
amounted to about £180,000,000—at current values—and 
the whole of this was safely sent out of the country before 
the Germans reached Brussels. About two-thirds had been 
sent to North America, and the balance was on its way to 
the same destination via France, when the French collapse 
occurred. Instead of being allowed by the French authori- 
ties to proceed, the gold was diverted to Dakar. From there. 
as the result of what M. Gutt described as “a little ex- 
change of courtesies as between Marshals,” it was sent to 
Germany “just as if it had been a picture by Van Eyck.” 
The journey appears to have been made direct, the Vichy 
and German authorities not even troubling to go through 
the formality of routeing it via Brussels. Fortunately, there 
was more than enough Bank of France gold in New York to 
be attached by the Belgian Government as security for the 
recovery of this stolen metal. The necessary proceedings 
have been put under way in the American courts, and the 
gold has been placed under lien, despité repeated attempts 
by the Vichy authorities to deny the competence of the 
courts in the matter. 
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below market price. 


cognate obj by the Staff Pension Fund for which 
ognate objects not covered by the GOLD 


Dividends (totals and aad share) £990,000 (11/0) 


and The Grootvlei Proprietary Mines amounted to £385,200. 
by the Government has been made. 
THER 


was earned, 


During the year the mine established records in many directions. 


loan from the Corporation was repaid and a profit of £95,032, 


ULTRAMAR COMPANY.—This Company’s subsidiary, 
extensive oil concessions in Venezuela. Work is ! 
drilling has revealed promising oil-bearing formations. 

RHODESIA AND WEST AFRICA.—Although 2 ~ 
Selection Trust, were able to resume dividend a, unit 
Antelope dividend was repeated at 6d. per Ordinary “toc . 
against 6d.—free of tax in each case. 


shipped during the year at a small profit. 
COPIES OF THE FULL REPORT AND 
HOUSE, 95, GRESHAM STREET, E.C.2. 





£894,775 (12/3) ; _ 
: 5 Jni iov t for taxation and under Government lease agreements, bu 
The Working Profit figures include the amounts due to the Union Governmen t SN ee ade te Sen 

. r ining operations. Thus, East Geduld Mines 1942 dividend in 7 Ls shi 

Groove Peale’ accel Ayn na Geduld Proprietary Mines 1942 dividend income om its shareholdings in East Geduld Mines 


compared with £121,842 for the previous year. A dividend of 2s. 6d. 


‘ is > paid a dividend of 9d. per Ordinary Stock unit. 

SELE ee ended March 3ist, 1942, this Company paid | 
introns eo ea ret the Company (substantiily concerned in copper in Northern Rhodesia, throvs 
Copper Mines and Rhodesian Selection Trust), Consolidated African Selection $ } 


Dr : i 942 satisfactory progress continued to be made. D : 
SOUTH AFRICAN PULP AND PAPER INDI — pong Magen + x for depreciation, was made, which compares with £91,023 


; 37.500 has been declared. van 
— previous year. A dividend of 5 per — absorbing £37.50) troleum S.A., is concerned with the development and exploitation of 


y ; i ‘ i and 
being carried out in joint account with Texas Company. Operations are proceeding 


” Cc 
CHROME.—We have now established ourselves as a producer of 
ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR YEAR 1942. 

The Accounts are drawn up in Union of South Africa currency, United Kingdom currency being taken at par. a 

The profit is £610,182 5s. 6d., plus £127,531 7s. 9d. brought forward, making a total of £737,663 13s, 3d. A final dividend of 5s. 6d. 
U.K. currency per share was declared, absorbing at par £423,500, making, with the interim dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, a total distribution 
of 8s. Od., or £616,000 for the year, and leaving £121,663 13s. 3d. to be carried forward. ‘ n -. 

Holdings of Shares, Debentures and other securities have been taken into the Accounts at cost or under, but in no case above the 
market price of December Sist last, or, where no market price exists, above the Directors’ valuation. At present market — 
these holdings show a very substantial surplus over the amount at which they stand in the Balance Sheet. The Ts as on Me we 
occasions, have thought it expedient to provide for contingencies by reducing the book cost of certain holdings both below cost an 


i serve si i ies for whic i t was appropriated 
The Direc ,000 as an addition to the Reserve for Pension Contingencies for which the like amoun I 
in 1935 eee thie a oe ae ‘This Reserve is intended to meet contingencies relating to Management and Staff Pensions and 
provision was made in 1933. 
INTERESTS. : 
oe fe wt ini ies ting in the Witwatersrand in which 
A summary of the operating results for the past year of the five gold mining companies opera ' 
the Corporation “is largely precio is given below and is based on the market price for gold at 168s. Od. per oz. fine:— 


tas Geduld The Grootvlei Marievale Van Dyk 
Bg Ry Goteid’ Mines Proprietary Mines , Proprietary Mines meer Mines SS 
T (steer 1,923,000 1,393,000 1,845,000 ; 187, 
Yield ~~ = Be sare 488. 8d. 40s. ‘1d. 438. 11d. ass. 2d, 42s, ‘00. 
bean Costs per ton ......eeeee jn > beng 4 = ~ —s — = 
Total Working Pront, re £3,089,000 £1,422,000 £2,180,000 £449,000 £898,000 


£679,180 (4/9) £225,000 (1/0) £378,125 (1/44) 


WESTERN HOLDINGS.—A contour survey of a portion of the area held by the Company under the Prospecting and Mining lease granted 


’ y is bei ill d had reached a depth of 1,887 feet at the end of the year. 
WITHOK.—A borehole on the Company’s northern nates is po Ro 
1942 was again unchanged at 6} per cent. — aa . ; : .; at 
ir nee ae pe ny nes aathe arrangements restricted the Company’s activities. Nevertheless, a somewhat improved pro 


f i i 423,834 
, Se 30th, 1942, the Net Profit before charging taxation was £4 334, 
SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO.—For the year ended po igen Sey paid, compared with 9d. per share for the previous year. 


Its principal 
h its interests in Roan Antelope 


The balance of the 


i i y in turn, Rhodesian 

i y avy taxation, both Mufulira Company and, in , 
gain hampered by ie. ad. per share and the latter with Tid. per oe Ross 
yoy Consolidated African Selection Trust paid 7id. per Ordinary Stoc ’ 


hrome Ore and material quantities of this strategic mineral were 
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Investment 


The Budget and the Market 


Events always look larger in prospect to the stock 
market than when their actual dimensions are known and 
it is, therefore, not surprising that the most immediate 
effect of the budget was a modest recovery in tobacco and 
brewery shares, which had been out of favour for some 
weeks. The budget is a repetition of last year’s prescrip- 
tion at two-thirds strength. Further, the investor can now 
build on the experience of the effects of last year’s sump- 
tuary taxation and the general view is that taxes on beer, 
tobacco, entertainments and luxuries will have little effect 
on sales. Perhaps this rather over-simplifies the position. 
It is a matter of balancing the further contraction of the 
field in which alternative private expenditure is feasible 
against the possibiliry—one might almost say probability— 
that the expansion in Government outlays may be less 
this year than last. The market might, perhaps, more safely 
assume that, with the significant exception of tobacco, it 
will be lack of physical supplies rather than a fall in de- 
mand which will limit profits in these fields. The second 
set of considerations which may properly affect the market 
arises from the promised further adjustments of EPT 
assessments. Some of the points cannot be settled until 
after the war, but Sir Kingsley Wood was able to give 
certain assurances. In a general way, he has conceded that 
terminal losses, that is those involved in changing back 
from a war to a peacetime basis, shall be dealt with. All 
expenses of a revenue nature incurred in earning EPT are 
to be allowed as a deduction in computing liability for 
that tax, even if they are in fact incurred after the termina- 
tion of the tax. It has also been agreed that relief for income 
tax and EPT, hitherto applied to scrapped equipment, is 
to be extended to any loss of value arising, even although 
the equipment continues in use. Sir Kingsley has also 
decided that the question of providing for stock deprecia- 
, tion may have to be considered, possibly on the lines 
laid down in the Finance Act, 1921, to deal with EPD. 
Further, the existing provisions with regard to special 
allowances for companies working wasting assets are to be 
extended to certain other minerals such as sand and gravel, 
while allowance is to be made for post-war increases in 
working costs arising out of departures from normal prac- 
tice designed to accelerate production for the war effort. 
The last of these provisions has special reference to mining 
and oil companies and there was an immediate response 
in rises in Rhodesian copper and Nigerian tin mining 
shares. The earlier changes, as also the question of a 
detailed investigation of a number of further suggestions, 
affect a large number of industrial concerns, particularly, 
perhaps, those in the heavy and engineering industries 
which have been most fully converted to special war pro- 
duction. There is so far no sign that the market regards 
the budget as more than a very modest bull point. 


* * * 


Brokers’ Charges 


There is one aspect of the Budget which, while it does 
not affect investment values, is of crucial importance to 
brokers. This is the further rise in charges for telegrams 
and trunk calls. It is estimated to amount to about one-third 
increase, which would mean anything from £700 to £1,000 
for a moderate - sized firm doing a. fair business with 
country brokers. This may be only 5 per cent of total 
costs for a London broker, but, as most of these have been 
doing little better than cover expenses, it is obviously a 
matter which will call for careful consideration. The avowed 
object of the higher charge is to release manpower, not to 
produce revenue, but it is not easy to see how brokers can 
economise greatly on these charges, since service of this sort 
is one of the principal means of competition. Brokers have 
already faced one increase of about 15 per cent in these and 
similar charges, beside the two-thirds rise in postage. Their 
wage bills are inflated because they are forced to pay for 
experience in excess of their needs, while they have to put 
up with a lack of physical energy and adaptability in their 
staffs. Many of the broker’s services to clients have been 
cut to the bone, and it will not be surprising if there is a 
demand for increased charges. ission charges were 


felt to be high before the war, but there has been a rise of 
36 per cent since 1938 in the general level of prices. For 
brokers, the increase has certainly been greater, when it is 


remembered that “form-filling” replaces the cut in nop. 
essential services. A rise in charges would kill some busines; 
but the alternative appears to be discrimination, amon; 
clients against the small man, and among brokers in fayoy; 
of the long purse. If an increase is to be made, it shoulg 
however, be related specifically to increased wartime costs 


* * * 


Better Unit Trust Accounts 


It may be recalled that the first accounts of any unit 
trust group, those of the trusts managed by Municipal ang 
General Securities, were favourably commented upon jp 
The Economist of February 2oth, but that certain further 
improvements were suggested. This same group has now 
produced the accounts, in a substantially similar form, for 
each of its nine trusts during the year 1942. The figures, 
still in percentages, have, however, been regrouped so as to 
coincide very closely with the requirements then suggested, 
Further, the company has published its own profit and 
loss account, a statement to which the public has no special 
claim, but which, it was felt, would help greatly to reassure 
unit holders. The Economist asked for absolute figures for 
the trust accounts and for percentages only for the accounts 
of the managers. The latter have reversed this suggestion, 
and given absolute figures for their own profit and loss 
account, as well as percentages. In all the circumstances, 
and until other groups have been won over, this is a 
much as anyone is entitled to ask, and the Municipal and 
General deserve the thanks of all unit holders, and the 
support of all those of good will in the movement, for the 
lead they have given. 

*« 


The various trust accounts are drawn up to show profits 
under three main heads: issue of sub-units, of which 
there were none under the Treasury ban ; service and man- 
agement of trust property, and maintaining a market in 
sub-units. Under the second head, the average profit was 
0.107 per cent of the valuation of the trusts, with an extreme 
range of 0.391 for the Foreign Government Bond Trust to 
0.069 for the First British Fixed Trust. In the third group, 
there are two sub-heads: gross profit on resale of sub-units; 
average profit being 2.806 per cent on proceeds of re-sale— 
with a range from 4.047 for the Limited Investment Fund 
to 1.978 for the First British—and 0.452 per cent on liqui- 
dation values with a range from 0.872 for the Fourth British 
to 0.092 for the Third. Finally, there was a profit of 0.4% 
on the total of all sub-units resold or liquidated from 
changes in prices of sub-units between dates of repurchase 
and resale or liquidation. A comparison of these percentages 
with those set out in the various advertising booklets of this 
and other groups is an adequate means of comparing promise 
with performance. In the absence of any earnings on creation 
of ‘sub-units, the profit and loss account cannot be a matter 
for congratulation to the managers. The net profit is a mer 
£276, or 2.964 per cent of the gross figure of £9,314. Ot 
the latter, 73.2 per cent was derived from service and man- 
agement, 21.6 from maintaining a market, and 5.2 from 
holding the sub-units. The managers and proprietors took 
under 2 per cent in remuneration. Nearly, 37 per cent went 
in rents and other overheads, almost 35 in other salaries, 


and the remainder, mainly, in legal, audit and accountancy ° 


charges. Nothing was spent on advertising or publicity. 
Copies of the accounts are obtainable from the manages. 


* * x 
Stock Exchange Report 


The stock exchange has effected a further saving of 
373 per cent in the paper for its annual report, covering 
the year ended March 25th, without sacrificing any further 
information, but, in view of the fact that the area is n0¥ 
less'than 10 per cent of that used in 1938-39, not m 
information can be expected. The total number of members 
has fallen slightly from 3,604 to 3,560, while the number 
of these in the forces has risen from 1,266 to 1,310, involv- 
ee. anes in the effective membership of oo Ai 
cent on the year to 2,250. The story with re to ¢ 
is similar and the gross Bint Hage the house floor and 
in the settling room, is now 2,264, of whom all but 1,0!° 
are in the forces. Four years ago, the comparable figuit’ 
appear to have been 4,099 members and 2,790 clerks, 
whom 223 members were not on the active list. From th 
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gnancial standpoint, the year’s operations were an improve- 
ment on those of 1941-42. The concessions to members in 
the forces appear to have been reduced, economies have 
been effected and, although income rose by only some 

10,000 to £244,054, net income increased by almost 50 per 
‘ent 10 £74,533: Taxation takes £39,500 against £20,000, 
buildings replacement receives £30,000 against £25,000, but 
nothing is provided for war damage contribution, compared 
with £22,873 last year. The net result is a deficit of £5,328 
against one Of £30,926. The carry forward, which is the 
only published free reserve, stands at £162,229 after this 
further draft on it. 


Another Preference Scheme 


It is understood that opposition has failed to defeat 
the scheme for a capital reconstruction of Fras. Hinde 
and Hardy, silk manufacturers, of Norwich. The company 
made a considerable profit in the year to June 3oth last 
after a decade when, on balance, preference dividends were 
not covered. Dividends on these shares are in arrears since 
the end of 1937; there was a debit on profit and loss 
account at June lasi and there are intangibles to be written 


| off. The proposa! is to cut the ordinary shares from {£1 


to §s. and to create almost as many new ordinary shares 
of §s. to give to the preference shareholders at the rate 
of one §s. ordinary for every £1 preference. The latter 
are asked to submit to the cancellation of arrears ; to have 
their rate of dividend cut from 7} cumulative to 6 per cent 
non<umulative. As some compensation, in addition to the 
share in the equity, half the profits available after meeting 
preference dividends are to be placed to a reserve to 
equalise that dividend up to a maximum of £10,000. This 
appears to be the fourth scheme submitted by the company 
in little over a decade. The first, which sought to cut the 
preference capital by one-third, in return for 2s. per pre- 
ference share in cash, was withdrawn. Later, it was agreed 
to fund the arrears of preference dividend, and it is part 
of the present scheme that the last of these funding certi- 
ficates are to be redeemed in full. A year ago a third 
scheme was withdrawn by the company, because its pro- 
perties were damaged. Shareholders have been very ill- 
advised to accept the scheme. The accumulated deficit and 
the intangible items do not enter into the picture. They can 
be written off by reducing the ordinary capital without 
altering the rights of holders of that capital one iota. The 
directors state that, when conditions become normal, the 
preference holders will receive at least as much under the 
new scheme as under their present rights. This means that 
it will be possible to pay a considerable dividend on the 
ordinary capital, which has received nothing for a decade 
or so. If this is a reasonable statement of the outlook, the 
urears of preference dividend should be funded and the 
tights of holders left untouched. There is no reason why 
they should be asketl to bear the risk that the directors will 
prove wrong, or accept types of investment other than 
that for which they subscribed. 


Company Notes 


ICI Higher Earnings 


The rise in Imperial Chemical Industries’ net profit 
figure for 1942, as disclosed by the preliminary statement, 
irom £6,162,212 to £6,499,859 does not do full justice to the 
jump in revenue. In the latest period, net profits were 
‘truck after, instead of before, the customary charge of 
£180,106 for workers’ pensions, and after a £500,000 ris¢ in 
the transfer to central obsolescence and depreciation, in- 
creasing it to £2,500,000. Thus, net earnings in reality show 
a jump of more than £1,000,000 to £9,179,965, nearly half 
of which is absorbed by the increased depreciation charge. 

€ remainder is passed on to equity earnings, which are 
Up from £4,316,002 to £4,833,755, representing I1.o against 
91 per cent.:The ordinary stockholders again receive 8 
Per cent less tax, at 9s. 4d. Of the surplus, £100,000 against 
nil is earmarked as a War Personnel Reserve ; War Con- 
Ungencies receive £601,595 against £300,720, and there is an 
increase of just over {£100,000 in the carry forward to 
£965,499. The rise in the consolidated liability for NDC 
at £300,000, against £800,000 in the previous year, 
'Sless than might have been expected, but the absolute sum 
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now reaches the considerable total of £6,700,000. The table 
below analyses receipts and expenditure of the parent over 
the past three years. In the absence of the very full accounts 
and the chairman’s statement, it is idle to attempt to explain 
last year’s rise in profits. That there has been an increase in 
outpat is obvious, but it is less easy to suggest how the 


Years to December 31, 


1940 1941 1942 
£ £ £ 
Profits after tax* ........... 8,418,533 8,162,212 9,179,965 
Central obsolescence and de- 
en 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,500,000 
Preference dividends ........ 1,666,104 1,666,104 1,666,104 
Workers’ pensions .......... 180,092 180,106 180,106 
Ordinary stock :— 
Earned Pete cacata aicaiar alr a aio 4,572,337 4,316,002 4,833,755 
Se enearaaet 4,032,149 4,032,149 4,032,149 
EY Ie 10+1 9-1 11°9 
PE AS bead eennea cde 8 8 8 
War contingency reserve .... 339,262 300,720 {701,595 
ee 882,554 865,487 965,499 


NDC and EPT paid _ by 
CURE: oc pte cies 5,600,000 6,400,000 6,700,000 
* Except tax on dividends. 
; Including £100,000 to War Personnel Reserve. 








increase in gross earnings has been passed on to net 
revenue. The industrial‘ activity of the group is now so 
vast and so completely identified with the war effort that its 
progress might almost serve as an index of the progress of 
war production as a whole. The £1 ordinary stock, at 
39s. 3d., yield £4 2s. 4d. per cent, less tax, at 9s. 4d. 


* * * 
. 


South Durham Improvement 


The full accounts of South Durham and its subsidiary, 
Cargo Fleet, for the year to September 30th last show that 
the previous year’s recovery has been continued. Profits of 
South Durham, after deferred repairs and contingencies, 
jumped from £281,134 to £409,672, the highest level of 
the past decade. Unfortunately for shareholders, tax 
liability has risen even more steeply from £41,000 to 
£180,000 while depreciation is maintained at £100,000. It 
is,only the reduction in war damage from £25,933 to 
£10,003 which makes possible a rise in earnings for 
ordinary and “ B” ordinary shares from £39,905 to £45,167. 
Thus the smallness of the rise in equity payments, which 
caused some market disappointment, is fully explained. 
Ordinary shares, which receive 8} against 8 per cent, are 
covered by an earned rate of 8.6 against 8.0 per cent; 
“B” ordinary shares, which receive 2} against 2 per cent, 
are also covered by a margin of 0.1 per cent. The small 
surplus goes to raise the carry forward from £122,865 to 
£123,586. It appears that strict control of expenditure has 
contributed to the 4} point increases in distribution, In 
the case of Cargo Fleet, the same factor, the jump in tax 
liability, which ir this case is up from £25,000 to £70,000, 
has prevented any substantial rise in distributable earn- 
ings. The surplus, which amourts to £798 against £501, 
is added to the carry forward, raising it to £98,569. The 
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balance sheets of both concerns suggest that the basis of 
the recovery has been a marked expansion in turnover— 
possibly due to fresh plant coming into production. For 
South Durham there is a jump in net loans to subsidiaries 
from £21,436 to £139,289. Debtors are nearly £400,000 
higher at £880,384 and creditors have risen more than 
£400,000 to £834,037. Since stocks and cash are also sub- 
stantially increased there is a moderate rise in net liquid 
assets from £603,021 to £668,973. The statement of Cargo 
Fleet shows similar, if less pronounced, movements. The 
chairman, Mr Benjamin Talbot, gives away no trading 
secrets. He suggests, however, that the rise in profits is 
arrived at after very adequate provision for deferred repairs. 
The jump in the gross figure is, no doubt, considerably 
more striking. The £1 ordinary shares of South Durham, 
at 32s. 3d. ex dividend, offer the sound yield of £5 5s. $d. 
per cent. 


a ~@ x 
Cunard Payments Resumed 


A preliminary statement by Cunard Steam Ship shows 
a profit for the year of £343,723 compared with one of 
£229,701 for 1941. It may be recalled that out of the carry 
forward of £578,340 at the end of 1941, first preference 
arrears of £318,750 were met in March, 1942, while in 
November £330,000 was paid to bring the second preference 
dividend up to the end of June last year. These payments 
absorbed the whole of 1942 profit and reduced the carry 
forward to £220,813 after bringing the preference dividends 
up to date to December 30th. Earnings for 1942 amount 
to 9.9 per cent on the equity, after allowing for current 
preference dividends, against 5.7 per cent for 1941. No 
dividend is declared on 1942 profits, but the directors 
recommend an interim of 24 per cent for 1943, calling for 
£69,628 net on the assumption, made throughout, that tax 
is reckoned at the full standard rate. The £1 ordinary stock 
units, which have been rather weak of late at about 21s., 
showed virtually no change on the* announcement. 


x x x 
Higher Paint Earnings 


The preliminary statements of two paint manufac- 
turing concerns, Pinchin fFohnson and Indestructible 
Paint, reveal that operations in 1942 were highly profitable. 
Disclosed earnings before tax of Pinchin fFohnson jumped 
sharply from £310,859 to £453,121, at least £60,000 above 
the previous record for the past decade. Tax and EPT 
provisions, however, require only £90,000 more at £270,000. 
The ordinary dividend remains unchanged at 84 per cent, 
although earnings have risen from 8.6 to some 16 per cent. 
Contingency reserve receives {£60,000 compared with a 
transfer of £24,567 to reserve for investment depreciation 
and contingencies. Including this latter allocation, equity 
earnings for 1941 equalled 11.1 per cent. Nearly £18,000 is 
added to the carry forward now totalling £169,202. Earn- 
rae after a of Indestructible Paint show a considerably 
smaller relative appreciation, from £37,400 to 66. 
Nevertheless, the ordinary payment is raised 5 ae 25 
per cent, thereby restoring the pre-war distribution. These 
results reflect the official demand for the industry’s pro- 
ducts, which, despite the stringent control for civilian pur- 
poses, and a heavy fall in exports, is probably unsatisfied. 
The greater relative increase for Pinchin Johnson is partly 
accounted for by the uninterrupted operations of the 
past year, compared with the dislocation of output in an 
important plant in 1941. According to the chairman, Mr E. 
Robson, the plant installed is better suited to present re- 
quirements. A year ago, he was able to say that shortage 
- a _ being met by employment of substitutes. 

< nt conditions current earnings appear 
while the prospects of the industry in the post-war Sed 
reconstruction are better than for many others. The 10s 
ordinary shares of Pinchin Johnson at 32s. 6d. ex dividend 
yield £2 12s. 4d. per cent, while the £1 ordinary shares of 
Industrial Paint, quoted at 111s. Od., give a rather higher 
return of £4 11s. per cent. 


x *x x 
Brazilian Traction Dividend 


The rise in the 1943 interim ent ili 
Traction from 40°to 75 cents was snails Stan om 
the market expected. There was an immediate jump of 2} 
points in the price of the ordinary shares to 27}, and the 
general enthusiasm was responsible for a short-lived demand 
for Brazilian Government and rail stocks. In 1942, the 
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company paid a 40 Canadian cent interim and ; 
60 cents, making C$1 for the year, against 40 aig _ r 
when earnings per share amounted to C$1.87. The oa, 
report has not yet been issued, but in the light of the _ 
payment it must be assumed that last year’s dividends — 
no less generally covered. There is no doubt that entry _ 
the war has stimulated economic activity and that Brin 
Traction has profited thereby. The size of the latest increg 
however, probably owes most to the settlement of the “ 
dispute with the Brazilian Government at a liability of he 
US$5,400,000 against US$7,800,000. The management hai 
apparently reserved the full amount in dispute. What diy; 
dend shareholders may expect in the full year 1943 remain 
a matter for speculation. Probably C$r.s0 should , 
regarded as the outside figure, but until the 1942 accoun 
are available no forecast can be attempted. At the curren, 
price of 274, on last year’s payment, the yield js no more 
than 4.2 per cent, less non-residents’ tax of 15 per cent. 
x * * 


BSA Setback 


For the third year in succession, total profits of By. 
mingham Small Arms, struck after EPT and contingencie 
have declined. In the latest period to July 31, 1942, the drop 
from £1,208,079 to £1,159,735 js less steep than in the pre. 
vious year, but, even with certain savings in expenditure, the 
73 per cent.ordinary dividend is under-earned by a margin 
of 0.4 per cent. All adjustable charges are lower with the 
exception of total depreciation provision, which receive 
£439,977 against £430,815. As in the previous year, there is 
no transfer to free reserves, and the customary provision 
for debenture repayment involves a reduction in the carry 
forward from £278,249 to £238,310. The failure to reduce 
the ordinary dividend in step with the decline in surpluy 
earnings is presumably due to the management’s belief tha 
the narrowing. of the margin will be purely temporary. The 
company’s balance-sheet shows an increase in net loans to 
subsidiaries from £741,715 to £768,603. The sharp fall in 
debtors of searly £2,000,000 to £3,752,535 in the consol- 
dated statement, and the smaller reduction in creditors from 
£7,884,426 to £7,714,605, may indicate some reduction in 
turnover, but it is more likely to be due to a change in th 
tempo of payment. Despite the rise in cash from £561,4% 
to £815,921, and the acquisition of £1,000,000 of tax reserve 
certificates, there is a decline in net liquid assets from 
£2,404,229 to £2,286,108. At the same time, fixed assets, 
after deduction of increased depreciation, are slight 
higher. It appears more than likely that the energies of th 
concern last year were in some degree diverted from 
current vutput to reconstruction of plant. The £1 ordinary 
shares, at 23s. 9d., yield £6 8s. 4d. per cent. 


x * * 


Crosses and Winkworth 


The management of Crosses and Winkworth, th 
Lancashire cotton spinners and doublers, are able to a- 
nounce one more step on the path to full liquidation & 
debenture arrears. Under the 1931 scheme of amalgamavor 
with Crosses and Heatons Associated Mills, {£600,000 “ 
“Crosses” debentures were issued to the Midland Bank « 
security for overdraft. It has now been found possible 
cancel these debentures, together with the floating chat 
they carried. Bank overdraft was eliminated in the yo 
1940-41, and the next year’s accounts showed a cred! 


. balance of £263,872. In the last three years, there has bet? 


a marked improvement in the company’s liquid positic? 
Excluding the liability on interest arrears of old ‘ 
and Heaton debentures assumed at the time of the meet 
net liquid assets have risen from £124,359 in 1938-39 © 
£624,585 in 1941-42. Advances secured against cotton stock: 
have also been eliminated. It must be pointed out, bow 
ever, that the size of accumulated arrears is still formidabk. 
In addition to the remaining interest on old Crosses ? 

Heaton debentures of £82,625—nearly half the outstandint 
total was paid off last year—there is £928,483 arrears © 
interest due on 6 per cent first mortgage “ Heaton va 
tures. Despite the improvement of recent years, paneer 
to some extent been based upon exceptional war-time 
ing factors, the 6 per cent non-cumulative preference $7 
and the equity capital are almost as far as ever from sight 

a dividend. When the remainder of the old debenture dins 
have been paid—as should be the case in the poor “Y 
March 31, 1943—there will be a very strong “as ™ 
reconstruction. The cancellation of the bank debentum 
an important step to that end. The 6 per cent nog 
debentures have been rising steadily during the past ' 

They now stand at 101} against 89 some six months 28° 
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Industry and Trade 


Higher Customs and Excise Duties 


In imposing higher indirect taxes, Sir Kingsley Wood 
nas rightly selected the main outlets for the increase in 

ndable incomes, that is to say alcohol, tobacco, enter- 
tainments and luxuries. Beer goes up in price by a penny 
4 pint, the duty on spirits is up by 2s. 4d. a bottle; a 
packet of ten cigarettes hitherto costing 1s. is now retailed 
yt 1s. 2d. Cinema and theatre seats, except those priced 
at rs. or less will cost more from May 16th, and the pur- 
chase tax on goods hitherto taxed at the rate of 66? per 
cent has been raised to I00 per cent. Telephone and 
telegram charges have also been raised ; for example, the 
cost of a three-minute day trunk call, 35-50 miles from the 
caller’s district, will be 1s. rod. from May Ist, against 
1s. §d., and the price of an ordinary inland telegram of 
nine words or less will be raised from 9d. to 1s. The 
Chancellor’s estimates of receipts show that he does not 
expect the increased duties on alcohol, tobacco and enter- 
tainments to have a deterrent effect on consumption. He 
expects to obtain a further £28.5 millions or 13 per cent 
from beer, £8.4 millions or 124 per cent from spirits, £57 
millions or 17 per cent from tobacco, and £7.8 millions or 
25 per cent from entertainments. The increase in the pur- 
chase tax on luxuries from 66} per cent to 100 per cent 
's estimated to bring in an additional £4 millions or 3.6 
ner cent, but this will be offset by an equivalent loss of 
revenue resulting from the decision to exempt from pur- 
chase tax utility cloth, domestic textile goods, soft furnish- 
ings, bedding and haberdashery. 


* x * 


The Purchase Tax 


The Chancellor’s decision to increase the purchase 
tax on luxuries to 100 per cent is to be welcomed ; most of 
the articles included in this category are either articles 
such as clothing or household textiles, for which utility 
goods can be substituted, or articles, such as cameras, 
musical instruments, ornaments and jewellery which are 
not essential. It also includes conventional necessities, such 
aw toilet requisites, but there is no reason why these should 
not be treated like beer and tobacco. Equally welcome is 
Sir Kingsley Wood’s decision to exempt from purchase 
tax utility cloth and other utility textiles ; he might have 
extended this concession to domestic pottery and other 
essential household articles in everyday use, such as pots 
and pans and brushes. 


* ® x 


Miners’ Bonus 


The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain is understood 
to have come round to the view that the output bonus 
should be changed from a district basis to a pit basis. When 
the scheme was originally under consideration, both sides 
of the industry opposed the idea of a pit basis, on the 
gtound that it could not be operated fairly owing to the 
variations within each district. It may be argued, with more 
justification, that a district bonus does not provide a fair 
reward for good pits in bad districts, and that the introduc- 
uon of ‘a pit bonus would undoubtedly provide greater in- 
centive for effort. The district basis, to judge by the output 

during recent months, has certainly not been a 
success. The scheme is being reviewed by the Greene 
Board, and no doubt the Board, which itself originally 


eee a pit basis, will welcome the miners’ change of 
It. 


x * * 


AEU Production Enquiry 


The third Production Report of the Amalgamated 
eering Union, covering the period from April to 
‘ptember, 1942, is based on returns collected from 1,000 
Stablishments, representing 1,268,010 workers in 881 firms. 
© report analyses the factors contributing to improve- 
Ments in production and those impeding production. The 
ubject-matter of the report is discussed in an article oa 


Page sor. The first table shows the reasons given by the 


workers for increased production in those establishments 
which claimed increases, that is 55 per cent of those with 
production committees and 42 per cent of those without. 





REASONS FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION, APRIL—SEPTEMBER, 1942 








| 
| Establish- | Establish- | 


ments } ments } 
Causes with without | Total 


Production | Production 
Committees | Committees | 
| | 


j 
} °o | °o | o/ 





Better co-operation between manage- 4 7 

ment and workers... .....ce.cces ; 67-7 37 6 | 52 -6 
Workers’ suggestions adopted ......... 58-1 300 | 440 
Improved timekeeping and less avoid- | 

able absentecigm...........cc.cc00. 53-1 38 -8 45-9 
Better workshop organisation ....... ay 51-1 28 -8 40-0 
Better use of equipment .............. } 50 -0 32-3 41-2 
Improved production methods......... 48-5 37 6 | 43-0 
Better use of female labour ........... | 47-4 42-3 | 44-8 
Guaranteed piece rates or output bonus 41-8 25°3 33-5 
Better use of production time ......... 40 -3 23°5 31-9 
Better welfare conditions ............. 31-5 15-2 23°35 
Better use of skilled labour............ 30-7 | 20-0 25-3 
Propaganda for more output .......... 28 +1 | 14-1 21-1 
Better flow of contracts and deliveries. . 28-1 | 23-5 25-8 
Less fine limits and high finish......... 22-2 18 -2 20 -2 
Improved canteen facilities............ 17-0 8-2 12 -6 
Increased standardisation of units..... 16-3 13-5 14-9 
Improved transport facilities .......... 13-0 1-1 7:0 
Improved housing facilities............ 1:8 | 0-6 1:2 











It is interesting to note that the two factors, improved 
co-operation and adoption of workers’ suggestions, are given 
far less weight in establishments without committees than in 
those with committees. 

* 


The Report shows that many of the same factors that 
were found to be hindering production in the earlier 
enquiry were still operating six months later. These factors 
are shown for establishments with and without production 
committees and as compared with six months before. 


Factors RETARDING PRODUCTION 























\ 
Establish- Establish- Passions 
ments ments Total Enquiry 
Causes with without (Tat 1) 
J.P.C.’s | J.P.C.’s ' 
% % | % % 
Bad workshop organisation....... 43-6 39°0 | 41-3 16-7 
Shortage of, or obsolete, equipment 41-8 31-75 36-75 38-3 
Lack or misuse of manpower ..... 36 °5 32 °5 34°5 26 -4 
eee a rer 31-0 28-75 29-9 17-0 
Raw material shortages .......... 29-8 21-5 25-6 18-7 
Uneven flow of orders ........... 28 2 13°75 21-0 9-2 
Component shortages ............ 27-8 15-0 21-4 | 11-6 
Obstructive management......... 19-2 | 27-25 23 -25 26 -6 
Too fine limits and high finish..... 2-4 | 2°75 2-5 5:8 
Showtems 06 WOGMis sc ssessccecss 32-6 | 16°75 24-75 15-8 
Bad welfare conditions........... 12:0 | 14:5 13-2 4-6 
Bad canteen facilities............ 9:38 | § 5 7-6 3-2 
Grievances about earnings........ 94 | 125 ; 11-0 10 -6 
Bad transport facilities .......... | 7-0 3-0 50 | 46 
Bad time-keeping and avoidable | 
SR i do wa cecceccveses os 3°75 | 40 | 6-4 





It should be noted, however, that these returns in the main 
reflect the subjective attitude of the workers, which cannot 
be measured with precision by statistics. 


* * x 


Cotton Trade Organisation 


The first report of the Cotton Industry Conference, 
presented at the end of last week to Mr Hugh Dalton, 
the President of the Board of Trade, contains nothing re- 
volutionary. Apparently it is concerned mainly with the 
future constitution of the Cotton Board. The present 











INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
Special Study Course on ‘‘ ELEMENTS OF LEADER- | 
SHIP” by Major L. Urwick, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., will be 
held on Tuesdays, May 4th to June Ist, at6.30 p.m., at | 
the Polytechnic Extension, Little Tichfield Street, W.1. 
The fee for the Course is 10s. 6d., which must be sent | 
with application for enrolment to the Institute Offices, | 
Artillery House, Artillery Row, S.W.1. 
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Cotton Board consists of 10 members and the chairman, Sir 
E. Raymond Streat; its members are nominated by the 
President of the Board of Trade. It has been urged in 
Lancashire for some time that a change should be made in 
favour of a Board consisting of representatives elected by 
the several trade organisations and the trade unions. The 
Conference has suggested a Board of 18 persons, exclusive 
of the chairman, the membership consisting of three per- 
sons each for cotton spinning, cotton weaving and mer- 
chanting, two raw cotton merchants, and one representa- 
tive each for bleaching, piece dyeing, yarn bleaching and 
dyeing, and printing, and three representing the trade 
unions ; its chairman would be appointed by the President 
of the Board of Trade from a panel of names submitted by 
the Cotton Board. There has been some difference of opinion 
about how the funds should be raised to meet the expenses 
of the Board: By a majority vote it has been agreed that 
the costs should be covered by a levy on raw cotton pur- 
chases, but objection has been taken to this course by the 
Master Spinners’ Federation and the Manchester Cotton 
Association ; in their opinion the necessary funds should 
be raised by a levy based on the amount of machinery in 
each section. The constitution of the Cotton Board is an 
important matter, but surely the industry’s main problem is 
to think about producing the right sort of goods at the 
prices at which they will find customers after the war. 


*x *x bi 


Fishing 


Less than two weeks after making an. Order reducing 
fish prices from April roth, the Minister of Food post- 
poned its operation until June 12th. Although the prices 
were in general accepted by the Fish Trades Joint Council, 
trawler owners were not happy about them, and fishermen 
still less. Fishermen’s remuneration is made up of a basic 
wage and a poundage on the catch; in addition, there is 
danger money in wartime. The Third Schedule of the 
Fish (Maximum Prices) Order—the one in question— 
deals with prices on which the poundage settlement shall 
be based, and it was over this that trouble arose, although 
the prices laid down are minima, and there is nothing to 
prevent trawler owners from paying more. The fishermen 
struck, and the dispute was reported to the Minister of 
Labour, who called a meeting on April 9th, of the trade 
union, the owners, and the Ministry of Food. The result 
was the postponement of the price reductions, in order to 
give the trawler owners and the men time to adjust their 
relative positions. Negotiations had been proceeding for 
an increase in basic wages, before the new Order was made, 
and presumably these will be influenced by its operation. 
It is true to say that trawler owners’ profits and fishermen’s 
earnings have been good, but too little is known of the 
danger and discomfort incurred in their work. Many of the 
trawlers not taken over by the Admiralty would have been 
considered unseaworthy in peacetime, and maintenance 
costs are therefore vastly higher. Good will towards the 
settlement of internal problems is much in evidence and 
there is every hope that difficulties will be overcome. 


x x * 


Home Flax 


In the course of a statement in the House of Lords on 
April 8th, Lord Portal added a footnote to the Fifth 
Report of the Select Committee on National Expenditure, 
on home flax production. He said that 47,000 acres were 
under flax in England alone. In Northern Ireland it is 
hoped that the acreage will reach 100,000 this year ; in 
Southern Ireland the acreage is 18,000. The Admiralty is 
a large user of flax, and the occupation of Belgium by the 
enemy aggravated supply difficulties. Before the war four- 
fifths of flax requirements were obtained from countries 
now enemy-controlled. The prewar acreage in this country 
was as little aS 3,500 acres, and Northern Ireland has more 
than trebled its acreage. According to the Select Com- 
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mittee’s Report, there are now 17 factories, all Gove : 
owned, some having been specially built, and others pe 
chased from the private owners, who continue to manage 
them on an agency basis. The cost of acquiring and byijjg. 
ing these factories amounted to £1,212,000, and 
expenditure will be less than £50,000. The Net Cost of the 
1942 yield in England and Scotland is estimated to , 
about £1,360,000 ; farmers received about £940,000, an, 
the cost of processing the crop was about £900,000. Yield; 
have improved since the beginning of the expansion, 4; 
first yields were over-estimated. From every ten acres 
tons of flax fibre and one ton of tow were expected, Jp 
1940-1941 the actual yield was half a ton of fibre and hal , 
ton of tow from ten acres. According to Lord Portal, th 
yield in 1942 had about doubled to just over one ton of 
fibre to every ten acres. 


* * * 


Agricultural Improvement 


The work of the Agricultural Improvement Coungij 
for England and Wales is complementary to that of the 
Agricultural Research Council; in a sense, if there were 
no Improvement Council, the work of the Research Council 
would be fruitless. For the Improvement Council has the 
dual task of seeing that the results of agricultural research 
are applied in practice, and of keeping the Research Counc! 
informed of farmers’ problems which need scientific re- 
search and attention. Farmers, as a body, tend to be con- 
servative, and the immense variety of types and sizes of 
farms, and the traditionally different methods in use in 
the same branches of agriculture in different parts of the 
country, make it difficult to apply scientific methods on a 
systematic basis. In its first report, covering the period 
June, 1941—June, 1942, the Improvement Council con- 
cludes that there is a fundamental need for the majority of 
farmers to get a better general and scientific education 
—in this connection, the report of the Luxmoore commit- 
tee on agricultural education is discussed on p. 491. It 
believes that no progress will be made unless the industry 
is guaranteed a certain amount of economic stability in 
the future. The county war agricultural committees have 
done invaluable work in advising farmers about their prob- 
lems, and some form of local advisory centres on these 
lines will probably have to be continued after the war. 
The Improvement Council has paid particular attention 1 
the question of the use of agricultural machinery, its stan- 
dardisation and improvement; it has also dealt with the 
urgent problems of re-seeding and ley farming, and has 
initiated committees to deal with both these matters. The 
Council has also taken up the question of sheep farming 
and measures for improving hill and upland grazings and 
systems of sheep stocking and management. It has arranged 
for investigations to be carried out into losses from dr 
rot in potatoes and the use of salt as a fertiliser in place 0 
potash. Other matters to which attention has been paid 
include artificial insemination, cheese starters and minerél 
deficiencies in crops. The activities of the Improvement 
Council, like those of the Research Council, have been 6 
immense value in contributing to agricultural efficiency 
during the war, and both bodies are equally important from 
a long term point of view. 


* * * 


The Co-operative Movement 


The turnover of the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
has continued to expand. For the year ended January 9th 
its sales reached the record figure of £157,395,338 ™ 
increase of 9 per cent compared with 1941. To this, grocery 
and provisions contributed £117,239,855. From its 
works the Society supplied goods to the value 0 
£47,406,257, an increase of less than 1 per cent. The 
directors attribute the increased turnover to four factors: 
(1) The heavy duty on tobacco, (2) the advanced price 0 
Government-controlled flour and increased releases, 
foodstuffs covered by the “points” scheme, (3) the ™. 
proved distribution of clothing, and (4) the release 
wholesalers’ stocks of dry goods previously controlled under 
the Limitation of Supplies Orders. The deposits and with- 
drawals in the Banking Department (in which 869 


co-operative societies, 10,269 trade unions and 823 clubs 
have current accounts) totalled £1,003,321,105, an increas: 
of over £74 million or 8 per cent. There were substat! 
decreases: in sales of boots and shoes, furnishings 
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carpets. Supplies to the Ministry of Food were £3,494,379, 
a decrease of II per cent. A slight increase in the dra 

trade brought its annual turnover to £5,553,398, to which 
the London branch contributed more than the Manchester 
neadquarters, a reflection of progress in the south. Con- 
tracts and exports totalled £4,433,079 and shipments from 
the American, Australian and New Zealand depots were 
£3,010,911, the former being an increase of 11 per cent 


and the latter a decline of 8 per cent. Supplies from tne 


society's farms of 18,807 acres reached £640,948, with a 
resultant profit of £154,533. After meeting taxation, 
expenses of production and distribution, interest on capital, 
depreciation, and internal reservations the net profit for the 
year was £5,185,683, from which dividend on purchases by 
society members is being allocated at the rate of 5d. in 


' the £ with a special bonus of 23d. in the £. An appropria- 


tion of £478,084 to the reserve fund will raise that to more 
than 43 millions. The CWS has taken a referendum of 
its societies on the salaries of its 28 directors. These are 
now based on a commencing salary of £750 per annum, 
rising by five yearly increments of £50 to £1,000. A pro- 
posal to raise the commencing salary to £1,000 with the 


} {50 annual advance has been rejected by 2,796 votes to 


2,226. Recently the directors entered into negotiations with 
the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society with a view 
to the amalgamation of the two organisations into one 
British CWS, but a decision has been deferred pending 
the submission of the detailed proposals to the whole of 
the retail societies in Scotland. In addition to its wholesale 
business, the English CWS has a CWS Retail Co-opera- 
tive Society, Limited, operating in Cardiff, Bangor, and 
Hastings, where the aggregate membership rose last year 
by 1,793 to 23,055 and sales advanced to £786,363. 
Other distributive societies that have met with difficulties 
are being supervised by the CWS with a view to ultimate 
absorption in the federal retail venture under the control 
of the directors of the CWS. 


* x * 


Pooling of Rice 


Following the introduction of allocation systems for tea, 
oilseeds and meat, the Combined Food Board has 
recently prepared a pooling scheme for rice. Recently this 
scheine was formally accepted by the Government of the 
United States, which carries the main burden of meeting rice 
requirements outside the Pacific area. Normally only about 
9 per cent of the world’s rice production enters international 
trade, the remainder being consumed in the producing 
countries. Of world exports, which used to fluctuate around 
8 million long tons per annum before the war, some 95 
per cent came from countries now controlled by Japan, 
with Burma, Korea, Thailand and French-Indochina head- 
ing the list. Something like two-thirds of the world’s rice 
exports were usually absorbed by Asiatic countries, includ- 


} ing India, Ceylon, Malaya, China, the Dutch East Indies 


and the Philippines, while the bulk of the remainder went 
to Europe and Africa. Fortunately the United States har- 
vested a record crop last year which, together with the 
carry-over from earlier seasons, has raised current supplies 
in the hands of the United States to 805,300 tons. By the 
Combined Food Board’s scheme 276,800 tons of this total 
are to be allocated to Cuba, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, Canada and the neutral countries of Europe. 
In addition to the United States surplus there are small 
nce surpluses in Brazil, British Guiana, Mexico, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Chile, Egypt, and Mada- 
gascar. The total of these supplies, however, is not known, 
although the Combined Food Board’s plan, according to 
an official United States Office of War Information announce- 
ment, will assure a supply in 1943 of 5 lb per head in the 
United States, about 3 Ib in Canada and 2} Ib in the United 
Kingdom. It is probable that these allocations can be 
Taised next year, as the Combined Food Board has recom- 
mended, that “every practical effort be made to increase 
hice production in all producing areas still accessible to the 


nited Nations.” While it is not possible to forecast the , 


results of this recommendation, fairly extensive areas in 
Western Asia, Africa, and the two Americas are suitable 
for Tice production. There is no likelihood that production 
Nice outside the Pacific region will ever reach a sub- 
“antial percentage of world production ; but as normally 
oaly a Telatively small proportion of Eastern production 
international trade, the expansion of output for ex- 
Port elsewhere may become an important factor influenc- 
- the price of rice, and, indirectly and to a smaller extent, 
fat prices on the world market. 
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Special Meeting of the Directors 


AGENDA 





Co-operation by Company in 
the Battle for Fuel 


Appointment of Fuel Watchers 
Full time or part time ? 


Ministry of Fuel Badges. 


Monthly Fuel Consumption in Works 





Steam Raising 





, Consultation with Regional Officer 


of Ministry of Fuel & Power for 
technical advice. 


Maintenance of Brick Work. 
Improving pipe lagging. 


X Check up on boiler - firing methods. 


Experiments with, lower grade fuels. 


4, 


De 


6. 


Hares 
Heating of Shops 4 


Banking of boilers during after- 
noon. 


Exclusion of draughts. 





XControl of working temperature. 


a 


Fuel Consumption for Process work 


Re-organization of production flow 
to keep fuel-using plant at full 


capacity —_ ly SG b 
Trade 





Canteen 

Maintenance of cooking equipment 
in good condition. 

Planning menus for fuel economy. 


Lighting 
Lower powered lights in corridors, 
etc. 
Use of localized lighting. 
More frequent cleaning of 
reflectors. 


Economy in use of a» DY gam 


Motel bo dak 


Any other business. = 


Aare. 
Date of next OP 





issued by the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


FURTHER MARKED EXPANSION 


DIVIDEND OF 15 PER CENT 
ALY SHAMSY PASHA’S REVIEW 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting 
of the shareholders of the National Bank 
of Egypt was held at the head office of the 
Bank in Cairo on the 24th ultimo. 


Aly Shamsy Pasha (the President) was 


in the chair. 

The report of the directors stated that 
the gross profit for the year after providing 
for depreciation on the Bank’s buildings 
and furniture, for rebate of discount 
and for doubtful debts, amounted to 
L.E.1,108,549, and the directors recom- 
mended an additional dividend of 11 per 
cent. The total dividend for the year 
would thus be at the rate of 15 per cent., 
equivalent to £1 Ios. per share. 


BALANCE SHEET 3lst DECEMBER, 1942 
LE. MM.) £ST. s. d. 

LIABILITIES } 
Share Capital : | 

300,000 fully paid} 

Shares of £10 each. .| 2,925,000 000) 3,000,000 0 0 
Statutory Reserve 

RSPR aes! 1,462,500 000) 1,500,000 0 0 
Special Reserve ..... | 1,462,500 000) 1,500,000 0 0 
Current, Deposit and | 

other Accounts ... .|39,136,441 265/40,139,939 15 
Egyptian Government 24,003,765 135/24,619,246 5 1 
Sudan Government...| 955,594 265) 980,096 13 
Mixed Tribunals ... 1,591,591 636) 1,632,401 13 


“OO to 


Public Debt Special 

Account ......... 2,033,276 701i 2,085,412 0° 0 
Bankers’ Accounts .../13,771,176 973)14,124,284 1 6 
Cheques and Bills pay- 

able ... pe pigy 221,773 775, 227,460 5 8 
Rebate of Discount on 

Bills not yet due...) 108,935 270) 111,728 9 8 
Dividends Unclaimed .! 341,193 623! 349,942 3 6 
Acceptances, &c..... 2,845,981 375) 2,918,955 5 1 


Pfovision for payment} 
of final dividend at | 
the rate of 11° p.a.| 321,750 000! 

Profit and Loss | 
Account Balance .. .} 


330,000 0 0 
252,016 996! 258478 19 5 


91,433,497 014:93,777,945 13 1 


ASSETS LE. MM. £ST. s. d. 
Government Securities 
and Securities guar-) 
anteed by the Egyp- 
tian Government . . .|}67,130,220 798/68,851,508 10 2 
Sundry Securities ....| 1,262,747 520! 1,295,125 13 3 
Advances on  Mer- 
chandise .......... | 3,716,365 088) 3,811,656 10 0 


SS a a 920,063 705| 943,655 1 8 
Advances otherwise 
IN 04% eeu 456.015 388 467,708 1 10 
Sundry other Ad-) 
ee a | 879,986 831 902,550 11 11 
Bills of Exchange ....} 8,654 103) 8,876 0 1 
Local Bills Discounted, 10,720 037 10,994 18 2 
Buildings, Furniture,! 
_ REPRE ey: | 169,063 337, 173,398 511 
Money at Call and at 
Short Notice.......| 8,595,600 000) 8,816,000 0 0 


Bankers’ Accounts ...| 1,411,943 613) 1,448,147 5 11 
Clients’ Liability for j 
Acceptances, &c., as 


per ennirs........% 2,845,981 375, 2,918,955 5 1 
Cash: } 

Notes 

L.E.3,852,935 : 250 

Gold and _ Silver 


coin, &c. 173,199:969, 4,026,135 219) 4.129.369 9 1 


191,433,497 014.93,777,945 13 1 
F. T. ROWLAaTT, 


H. Sirry, C. N. NIxon, 
Directors. Governor. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
ce. MM. 
ae TONE 3 wc ons smear i scnckene 79,200,000 000 
79,200,000 000 
} L.E. M.M.; L.E. MM. 
NN an os. en bate | 6,240,583 308, 
* British Government! | 
Treasury Bills ...... 133,359,416 692/39,600,000 000 
SECURITIES : 


E tian Government 
urities and Securi- 
ties Guaranteed by 
the Egyptian Govern- 
eer eee 
British Government 
Treasury Bills and 
WOR Digan 6s we 38,100,000 000:39,600,000 000 


1,500,000 000 


' 





| ‘79,200,000 000 
} a 

* By authority of the Egyptian Government these 
Treasury Bills are deposited in lieu of Gold. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


The following are extracts from the 
President’s address : — 

We have for many years been able to 
point to the undoubted strength of our 
country’s finances and to the sound 
methods with which they have been 
administered by successive Governments. 
Egypt’s credit built up by years of pru- 
dence, stands high ; the inestimable benefits 
that are derived from the maintenance of 
her financial reputation at its present high 
level are apparent to all and need no further 
emphasis from me. 


PRICE CONTROL AND COST OF LIVING 


When addressing you a year ago I laid 
stress on certain defects in the system of 
price control. The continued rise in the 
cost ‘of living during the past year bears 
out what was then said. A general rise of 
prices is one essential characteristic of infla- 
tion: I venture to remind you that no 
country that has experienced inflation has 
ever derived permanent benefit from it. 
It is enough to say that inflation creates 
inequities, since it lewers the standard of 
living of some classes of the population 
(those whose incomes are fixed) and confers 
prosperity on others without any regard to 
the merits and demerits if either class ; it 
thereby creates disturbances in the social 
order as each economic group strives to 
readjust itself to new living conditions. 
The stabilisation of the cost of living must 
be the basis of a sound economy. 

There can be no disagreement with the 
policy of successive Governments to im- 
prove social conditions. and it is with great 
interest that we have followed the reforms 
introduced during the past year. 


BANK'S LIQUID POSITION 


The balance-sheet which we present to 
you today shows further marked expansion, 
and reflects the favourable monetary condi- 
tions of the year. Our deposits from the 
general public have reached a new high 
level of over L.E.39,000,000, while bankers’ 
balances are also substantially higher at 
over L.E.13,500,000, and we welcome this 
evidence of extreme liquidity. The Govern- 
ment balance again shows a notable in- 
crease, but it must be remembered that 
capital sums are included and that the 
increase does not necessarily signify a large 
surplus of Government revenue. 

Trade demand for finance has been very 
restricted throughout the year, and there 
has been only limited scope for the employ- 
ment of our funds. There has thus been 
a large increase in our investments, which 
I may mention include a considerable hold- 
ing of three months’ Treasury Bills and 
other short-term investments. 


LARGER EARNINGS 


The profit and loss account shows that 
earnings have risen by L.E.203,000 to 
L.E.1,108,549, but this increase is absorbed 
to a great extent by a sharp rise in our 
current expenses to L.E.636,406; this is 
due to heavy taxation payments, both here 
and in London, and also to a higher salary 
bill arising from increased cost of living 
allowances. The margin between increased 
revenue and increased expenditure though 
small will permit of a slightly higher dis- 
tribution to shareholders, and your direc- 
tors hope that the restoration of the 
dividend to the rate at which it stood for 
many years prior to the outbreak of war 
will give general satisfaction. 


HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


INCREASED FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 


BRIG.-GEN. SIR EDWAR)p 
N. WHITLEY’S ADDRESS 


In moving the adoption of the repo, 
and statement of accounts for the je: 
ended January 31, 1943, at the anny 
general meeting of the society, held on ty 
12th instant, Brig.-General Sir Edward x 
Whitley, K.CB., C.M.G., DSO, Di 
the president of the society, in the cous 
of his speech, said: ; 

Our financial position is stronger tha 
it has ever been, the liquid funds, cpg. 
sisting of cash in the banks and truse 
securities, NOW amount to over [38 mj. 
lions, and are almost a third of our jp. 
vesting share and deposit funds, a pr 
portion which makes for immense stabiijty 


SOCIETY'S LARGE SUBSCRIPTION Ty 
GOVERNMENT LOANS 


It is the definite wish of the Govem- 
ment that we should do our utmos x 
direct the savings of our members in 
Government loans to pay for the enor. 
mous cost of the war, and we have therefore 
subscribed during the year £8,133,<08 
almost entirely in 2} per cent. Nationd 
War Bonds, and I am sure that all ow 
members will approve of this substanud 
support. 

At the same time we cannot overiox 
the fact that even in the present criss 
some people must buy their homes, and 
we have advanced to borrowing member; 
almost entirely for that purpose {2,202,463 
on sound first mortgages, an amount on- 
siderable in itself .but mot more than : 
tenth of what we were lending in the 
years just befare the war and what we may 
reasonably hope to lend when building 
private enterprise begins again after the 
victory is won. 


PROBLEM OF POST-WAR HOUSING 


Sir Edward, in dealing with the quesuor: 
of post-war housing, said: The problems 
ate Geka one. oe 
are being a y many commit 
and from many angles. The Building 
Societies’ Association, as I told you 4 
year, appointed a committee under tk 
presidency of Lord Sankey, to look inte 
the question from a building society po 
of view. This committee, after care 
consideration, has recommended to HM 
Government that when the new sng 
eae four conditions should be fulfilie 

ore any house is passed fit for occ 
pation: first, that the site is in accordant 
with the plans prescribed by the ge 
Planning Authority; secondly, that ° 
planning and design of the hous ® 
approved by the local authority; thc! 
that the by-laws, which are to be renist* 
and brought up to date, have been - 
plied with, and fourthly, that the materia 
and workmanship are ified after * 
peated inspection during building by ™ 
statutory body. 


IMPORTANCE OF EARLY GOVERNMENT 
DECISION 


Since our last meeting reports have beet 
published by two Government Come 
These reports have already fo ip ot 
subject of much discussion, and I t 
propose to add to the volume of ones 
they have induced beyond urging 02 
Majesty’s Government the vital on be 
ance of early decision, ly 


the right of developing und be cot 
so that those who are likely © * | 
cerned will know how the future § 
shaped with regard to the questions 
which the reports deal. 


: : and 
problem of the location of boa | bs 
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UNITED GLASS BOTTLE 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
DISTRIBUTION OF 12 PER CENT 
SIR WALROND SINCLAIR’S REVIEW 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting 
the United Glass Bottle Manufacturers, 
mited, was held, on the 15th instant, at 
he registered offices, 8 Leicester Street, 
yndon, WC.2, Sir Walrond Sinclair, 
BE., presiding. 

The secretary, Mr. S. S. Kenyon, having 
ad the notice convening the meeting and 
he auditors’ report, 

The chairman said: My Lord, Ladies 
nd Gentlemen,—Before commencing the 
smal business of the meeting may I claim 
our indulgence for a few moments? I have 
requested by my colleagues to preside 

nay in the following sad circumstances. 


THE LATE SIR MAX BONN 


As mentioned in the directors’ report, 
our board have to record with very deep 
gret the death on March 25th last of the 
harman of the company, Sir Max Bonn. 
His sudden passing at a comparatively early 
ge constitutes a very real loss to industry 
nerally, to the other institutions with 
hich he was intimately connected, and to 
our company in particular. 
It was a profound shock to his colleagues, 
nd no words are needed from me to 
emind you of his many sterling qualities, 
ganising ability and outstanding kindness, 
oupled with a marked enthusiasm for 
verything he felt would improve in the 
ghtest degree the best interests either of 
e company or any of its employees. 
The premature passing of such a dynamic 
rsonality will, I am sure, be deplored by 
eryone connected with the company to 
ne success Of which he contributed so 
huch. I would, therefore, ask you to join 
he in a formal mark of respect to his 
hemory. 
The meeting then stood in silence. 
tinuing, the directors’ report and the 
poounts for the year 1942 have now been in 
bur hands for some days and, with your 
emission, I propose to take them as read. 
aere is little in the accounts which in 
‘sent circumstances calls for particular 
mment, but I am confident that you will 
bnsider the various items to be both self- 
planatory and satisfactory. 
You will notice from the assets side of 
he balance-sheet that investments in British 
povernment securities at £149,983 show 
increase of £30,000. During the year 
¢ also purchased £100,000 of tax reserve 
ttificates which will in due course be set 
i against the amount due for taxation on 
nuary Ist next. Since the closing of the 
counts the group has provided for a 
ther investment of £100,000 in British 
overnment securities. 






























SUPPORT FOR WAR SAVINGS 


We welcome a sustained and in fact 
ns, effort throughout the respective 
—— in support of the war savings 
an to which your directors are 
¥ Ys ready to give any reasonable facility 
nag Ouragement. Cash at bankers and 
Lone at £291,201 shows an increase of 
‘ose On the liabilities side of the 
: 050,60 €et, sundry creditors’ provisions at 
a. 603, show an increase of £154,381, 
ool of deposits by customers for 
~~ e Packages, to which I will refer 
< €ss decrease in the amounts due for 
On and trade creditors. 
a of floating assets over liabili- 
stulti ts to £1,055,366, and would seem 
“ultity the observations made last year 


‘git drain arising from E.P.T. being 











t the full 100 per cent. rate and 
ge. for carrying as large a stock 


aterials as might be either per- 


missible or feasible. The increase reflected 
under this heading partly arises from a 
change of trade practice, under which our 
Customers are now called upon to make a 
substantial deposit, which is in due course 
returnable, in respect of each case invoiced 
to them. This new procedure was caused 
by the necessities of the timber position, 
and is in accordance with the wishes of 
the official Control. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Trading profit shown at £349,033 com- 
pares with £359,049 in the preceding year. 
During 1942 your company has felt the full 
impact of increased operating costs, whilst 
there has been no compensating change in 
price or selling values. But for the regular 
outflow of production it would have been 
quite impossible to maintain the usual 
U.G.B. service, having particular regard to 
the much depleted staff and its consequent 
replacement by less experienced workers. 

_The net profits, including interest and 
dividends, less depreciation and full provi- 
sion for taxation, amount to £194,752 
(against £196,317 last year), to which is 
added the balance brought forward £65,922. 
After making appropriations to debenture 
redemption reserve £20,950, contingency 
reserve £50,000, and staff benevolent fund 
£12,500, there remains £177,224 available 
for distribution. The dividend for the 
year, less tax, on the 7} per cent. preference 
shares, £45,050, and an interim dividend, 
less tax, on the ordinary shares, £19,547, 
have been paid, and it is proposed to pay 
a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 
6 per cent., less tax, £33,510, making 9} per 
cent. for the year (same as last year), and 
a cash bonus of 24 per cent., less tax, 
£13,962 (same as last year), leaving a balance 
of £65,152 to be carried forward. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


In spite of the considerable assistance 
afforded by the head office staff to all sec- 
tions of the organisation, present-day con- 
ditions and regional controls throw a vastly 
increased responsibility and burden on 
individual factory managements. For 
obvious reasons I cannot dwell on the 
complexity of the many problems involved, 
but my colleagues and I take legitimate pride 
in the achievements of our managers, their 
associates and the workpeople, who have 
dealt so successfully with these difficulties. 

Having regard to the uncertain condi- 
tions prevailing, the future outlook can only 
be described as somewhat obscure, and I 
can do no more than report to you that 
the first three months of 1943 have been 
satisfactory both as regards volume of 
orders and production results. Although the 
demands on the higher management are 
increasingly severe, the general condition 
of your company is such that it should be 
well able to surmount difficulties if and 
when they arise. ; 

I feel I should be entirely lacking in my 
dutv if I omitted to take advantage of this 
opportunity to express the thanks of your 
directors to Mr T. C. Moorshead and 
Mr H. J. Judd and through them to each 
and every employee of the company for 
their devoted and untiring work throughout 
a difficult vear, and to extend our warmest 
greetings to those who have left us tem- 
porarily for service in H.M. Forces. 


PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND 


There has been a slight change in the 
procedure with regard to the payment of 
dividends. A large proportion of the share- 
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holders now have their dividends paid 
direct to their bankers and we have adopted 
the system whereby these are credited 
through the head offices of the respective 
banks. The dividend declared today will 
therefore be payable on April 29th. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE YEAR 


I now beg to move the adoption of the 
report and accounts and that a final divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. (making 9} per cent. 
for the year), less income tax, and a cash 
bonus of 23 per cent., less income tax, on 
the ordinary shares of the company for the 
year ended December 31, 1942, be paid, 
and I call upon Mr Cannington to second 
the resolution. 

Mr. J. S. Cannington seconded the 
resolution and it was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Mr J. M. Connell, 
Mr C. G. G. Hayman and Mr W. Reid, 
were re-elected ; the auditors, Messrs Cash, 
Stone and Company, were reappointed ; and 
the proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 





LACRINOID PRODUCTS, 
LIMITED 


MR T. L. HORABIN’S SPEECH 


The sixth annual general meeting of 
Lacrinoid Products, Limited, was held, on 
the 12th instant, at the company’s regis- 
tered office. 

Mr T. L. Horabin, M.P., the chairman 
of the company, presided and said: — 

The net profit, after providing for taxa- 
tion and writing down of freehold premises, 
is £6,523 compared with £6,207 for the 
previous -financial year. From the profit, 
£1,000 was paid on the retirement of three 
directors during the year. Owing to the 
excess profits tax position of the company 
it is not possible to show a variation to any 
large extent in the profit from year to year. 

Problems arising from war-time condi- 
tions continue. The labour situation in 
particular has not been easy. Today, 90 per 
cent. of our staff are women. Most of them 
have come to us without any knowledge of 
factory work, scarcely any with any initial 
appreciation of the skill and care which 
must be exercised in plastic processes. Yet 
they have quickly become adept at their 
work and have justifiably earned the title of 
craftsmen. The management has taken and 
is taking all possible steps to ensure that the 
factory workers are able to maintain the 
high quality of their work, and improve- 
ments are constantly being made so that the 
conditions of work are as pleasant as 
possible. 

Practically the whole of the output has 
been directed to supplying Government 
requirements. The company’s main product 
has always been buttons, and they are its 
principal product today. In our workshops 
we also manufacture other products for the 
Government. For obvious reasons I cannot 
go into detail. In this work we have 
received the fullest collaboration from the 
various Government departments with 
which we deal. 


POST-WAR PLASTICS POLICY 


Although buttons must always be an 
important pat! of our output, our greatest 
potential post-war development is in pro- 
ducts which are at present in small demand, 
particularly household equipment. For 
some years after the war, vast housing 
schemes will have prior claim upon the 
productive capacity of this country. We 
must play our part in the re-housing of the 
people by preparing our plans now for the 
production of those articles which we are 
specially fitted to contribute towards better 
homes. ; 

During the war, the use of plastics has 
been considerably developed. Plastics have 
invaded industries hitherto the monopoly 
of other raw materials, and there is little 
doubt our industry will continue to hold 
some of these gains when the war is over. 
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But we must not forget that the production 
of many of the older raw materials has also 
been considerably developed and, in some 
instances, a substantial surplus of produc- 
tive capacity will be available when the war 
is over. Plastics must be ready to meet 
such competition. It is from this point of 
view that Lacrinoid are considering their 
post-war policy. ; 
In conclusion, Mr Alexander Bernstein, 
the managing director, his colleagues and 
employees of the company, deserve the 
greatest credit for the way in which they 
have surmounted the difficulties which have 
faced them during the past twelve months. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


HALL TELEPHONE 
ACCESSORIES (1928) LIMITED 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting of 
Hall Telephone Accessories (1928), Ligaited, 
was held, on the 14th instant, in London. 

Major The Hon. Oscar M. Guest, M.P. 
(chairman and managing director), presided. 

His review, circulated with the report and 
accounts, stated: Once more the company 
shows an increased turnover. This is one 
indication of its contribution to the war 
effort and another is the increased size of 
the taxation reserve ; for, as this company’s 
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earnings exceed its excess profits tax stan- 
dards, all profits above that limit belong 
to the Exchequer. Unfortunately it is not 
possible to get relief from taxation for the 
capital expenditure which few can avoid 
and therefore any such expenditure, how- 
ever desirable, diminishes liquid assets. 
Although the company’s increased activity 
does help the nation, yet it cannot increase 
the amount earned for the shareholders in 
present conditions. 
The report was adopted. 


TELEPHONE AND GENERAL 
TRUST, LIMITED 


SPREAD OF CAPITALISM 





The seventeenth ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company will be held on the 
21st instant in London. 

following are extracts from the 
statement of the chairman and managing 
director, Sir Alexander Roger, K.C.L.E.: 
The profit amounts to £103,605, a decrease 
of £4,357, and it is proposed to pay 2 
final dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordin- 
ary stock, making 8 per cent. for the year, 
for the thirteenth year in succession. to- 
gether with a dividend of 8 per cent. on 
the “A” ordinary shares subject to tax. 


April 17, 1943 


There is an appreciation of 2.21 pe, 
on the total of investments of £26134; 
compared with a depreciation of 2.88 4, 
cent. in December, 1941; 80 per cent” 
the investments are in the British Empire 

A prodigious change come - 
Great Britain since the war. The gu, 
ling fact is that we have become a veriub, 
democracy of capitalists. The Population 
almost to a man, certainly to a family 
either directly by investing jp Wa 
Saving Certificates and National 
fence Bonds or indirectly through frieng 
societies, trade unions, etc., have acquire) 
a capitalist interest in Great Britain_ 
the safest investment in the world. 

The business of Great: Britain, in which 
we are now all shareholders, is alread; 
far ahead of many industrial countri« 
with whom we have to compete for worl; 
trade, in the provision and relative coy ¢ 
social services. If, as I believe, it is neces. 
sary for industry generally to expor 
largely to maintain these services and gy: 
standard of living generally, we must op. 
sider whether industry is able to load ty 
price of our goods with additional a, 
and still sell successfully. and in sufficien 
quantity, or whether industry must x. 
duce its export prices to be on a om. 
petitive basis with less advanced and lex 
costly social services in other countries, 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 
SATISFACTION with the Budget was almost 
general throughout the markets, industrial 
issues improving slightly on the possibilities 
of post-war tax relief, while the lightness of 
the new indirect taxation favoured the 
affected shares. The gilt-edged market 
provided the notable exception to the 
general firmness. Short-dated stocks were 
steady, but irredeemable and long-dated 
issues fell away steadily, Old Consols losing 
# and 33 per cent Conversion Loan i 
among other falls. South American issues 
attracted attention in the foreign bond 
market, mainly on the belief that the 
Brazilian Traction dividend reflected a 
general improvement in the exchange posi- 
tion. Chilean and Brazilian issues improved 
_a point and more. Junior and i 
preference stocks in the home rail market 
were firm throughout, the 4 per cent LMS 
1923 preference being prominent with a 
point rise, while GW ordinary improved 
the same amount. The prior charges were 
dull in sympathy with the Funds. There 
was little of interest in the foreign rail 
market apart from a rise of 14 points for 
San Paulo ordinary on anticipation of the 
report. Argentine issues declined in mid- 
week, but elsewhere, Canadian Pacific 
ordinary improved ;%. 

Apart from “Budget” shares, good 
features in the industrial market were few. 
Gains for brewery issues ranged from a 
few pence to Is. 6d. and 2s. 9d. for Dis- 
tillers and Guinness respectively, while 
of tobacco shares Imperial Tobacco and 
Carreras “ A” rose 3; and } on the Budget 
statement. Textile shares were firm on the 
news that utility garments were exempt 
from purchase tax. Motor shares, however, 
were dull, Leyland and J. Lucas losing 1s., 
and Rolls-Royce 7's. Shipping shares were 
firm at the close of the previous week, but 
later lacked interest. In the heavy indus- 
trial market BSA eased on the year’s results, 
but midweek witnessed some improvement, 
Sheepbridge and R. Thomas ordinary rising 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


“ Utility."—-The Board of Trade have 
made the Description of Price-Controlled 
Goods (“ Utility”) Order (S.R. and O., 1943, 
No. 423) restricting the use of the word 
“ Utility ” in relation to any goods that are 
price-controlled under the Goods and Ser- 
vices (Price Control) Acts. The Order 


1s. and 6d. respectively. Stores shares were 
featureless, but among the dollar stocks, 
Brazilian Traction rose 2} on the increased 
dividend, although International Nickel lost 
+ point on balance. 


In the kaffir market, demand continued 
to favour dividend-payers rather than the 
developing mines. Blyvoors fell over 3s., 
while Springs advanced the same amount. 
Gains ranged from 7; to }, although profit- 
taking later reduced many of the early 
gains. Rhodesian copper shares were firm 
on the prospect of EPT relief ; for similar 
reasons West African gold-mining issues 
hardened. Rubber issues were little more 
than steady, but among numerous wide- 
spread advances for tea shares, Dooars and 
Jokai were prominent with gains of Is. 6d. 
and Is. respectively. Oi shares, although 
steadier than of late, failed to participate 
in the improvement common to most other 
sections. Ultramar and Pets, however. 
were firm on some speculative support. 


** FINANCIAL NEWS ”’ INDICES 




















Ban Corres. Security Indices 
1943 inS.E. | Day Sv. 
List 1942 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

+ § shares* Int.t 

* 

April 8.....! 5,180 | 2,495 | 97-7 | 136-7 

a ee 5,429 Closed 97-8 136 -b 

a ee 7,730 3,038 97 -8 136 -6 

- ee 6,175 2,459 97-9 136 -6 

i See 5,822 2,463 98-0 136 °5 





* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1943: highest, 97-9 (April 13); lowest, 94-1 
(Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943 : highest, 136 -8 (Jan. 22) ; 
lowest, 134-5 (Jan. 4). t New basis in S.E. List. 


§ Old basis. 
New York 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S price and wage 
fixing order at the end of last week sharply 
reversed the upward trend of recent weeks 
on Wall Street. Losses ranging from one 
to three points were later only partially 
offset by some tentative buying. A further 
relapse was occasioned this week by the 
Interstate Commission’s suspen- 
sion of increased freight charges. Heavy 
selling of rail stocks was accompanied by a 
general decline in practically all sections. 


provides that, except under the authority 
of a licence, no person may supply, offer 
to supply or advertise any such goods upon 
which, or in relation to which, the word 
* utility ” (or any word resembling the 
word “utility”) is used, without taking 
sufficient steps to prevent the use of the 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) _ ae 














1943 

--—| Mar. | Mar. | An. 
Low | High} 24, | 31, | 7, 
| Jan. | Apr. | 1943 | 1943-) 1% 

ee | 
347 Industrials ....) 81-1 | 95-5 | 90-5 | 94-9] 9% 
RRs Tank nicnns 726 | 95-2 | 85-1, 91-0) % 
40 Utilities........ 67-9 79-0 | 75-5 | 77-5 | 79 
419 Stocks ........ | 78-5 | 92-8 | 87-8 | 91-9 | RE 
Av. yield %*...... | 5°36 4-63 | 4-90 | 4-65 | 44 

! 


- 50 Common Stocks. 


Daity AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 


Apr. Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Ap 
i oat ee | 6 | 

= oe —— 

116-1 115-5 | 115-4) 116 6 117-2. 6b 


1943: High, 117-2, Apr. 6; Low, 99°5, Jan. 2. 


Total share dealings : April 8, 1,810,00; 
April 9, 2,521,000; April 10, 1,057,000; 
April 12, 1,266,000; April 15, 1,408,000: 
April 14, 1,085,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


Capital Issues 


Nominal Con- New 


Week ending Be 
Capital versions Mi 


April 17, 1943 : 

; . 

Particulars of Government issues appear on page 2 
Inclyding Excluding 


Yeart Conversions Conve 
£ ws 
ja Secakvuskacneyncies 512,908,169 502,410. 
ib I HAE 611,084,245 607,082.18 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. | Foeg 
Yeart U.K. ex. Uk. Countn 
£ g . 4 
BDAY Rasp gee 501,623,313 787,60 By 
| REE NGS 606,845,390 199,308» 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excl) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. ( rg 
f ‘337 4,202.98 
MN GB i 497,598,171 609,857 4.20 
SA. cdbnvsvnues 603,584,511 156,279 9 


6. 1943, only: 


. . o j 
+ Includes Government issues to Apri! «bic 


; : } in 
Above figures include all new capital ! 
perntission to deal has been granted. 


NEWS 


word from implying a Board of B en 
scheme, or suggesting the existence, dae 
a scheme. The Order does not, o ¢ 


" ch 
apply to “ Utility ” goods described 48° 
in Board of Trade Orders. The Order 
came into force on April 5, 1943. 
(Continued on page 516) 
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43 April 17> 1943 


OVERNMENT RETURNS 


Over For the 10 days ended Apr. 10, 1943, total 
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Finance 


; NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph................... 


Overseas Tr ide Gu ir: 3 
bath ‘ > arantees..... 
i Ss eee eeeeveee 4 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 























































start. paneer ; ee ee ee 
Titabie rdinary revenue was £67,188,000, against Anglo-Turkish Agreement Act.......... i a ms 
ilatiog ‘edinarV expenditure of £187,459,000, and —- APRIL 14. 1943 
‘amily, scyes «to «sinking funds of £213,077. NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) and ‘ 
Wa Thus, including sinking fund allocations, Land Settlement Acts.............20cscs00. 9 ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
ms ne deficit accrued since April Ist is N f 
ee ae ; Notes Issued : ; Govt. Det 0 
quire 120,484,000 against £103,826,000 for the FLOATING DEBT Lae Mime 
itain— orresponding period a year ago. (£ millions) In Bankg. De- __ Securities ... 988,009,047 
: ~ - partment.... 56,748,024 | Other Secs.... 962,624 
Treasury ays and . ; ms) ‘ 
whic NARY AND SELF-BALANCIN “Bills Means |Trea-| we uate 
ORDI G ___|__ Advances sury Total Amt. of Fid. 
reaty HP REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE Date |_| Bank | De-_ Float- Issue ...... 1,000,000,000 
tes, é . Ten- | Tap | Public of | Posits ing Gold Coin & 
World atid | der “| Depts. | Eng- RA Debt — (at 
COst of ceipts into the } land ica 68s. per oz. 
Exchequer 1942 fine)........ 241,718 
neces. te , 
export — Dee. 31 | 5 2 Not availabie 1,000,241,718 1,000,241,718 
be aati entra 1943 | 833-2 | 161-6 | 67-7 | 966-5 | 4029-0 ee 
“ April 1, April 1 Jan. 16 |1040-0 ‘ot avai 
St oon. 1942. to 1 P ’ | Not available 
“4 , 943, te » 23 |1030-6 
ad the April 11, | April 10, » 30 {1020-0 1770-8 231-7 | 24-01 980°5 | 4027-0 BANKING DEPARTMENT 
} COsts | 1942 1943 Feb. 6 /1010-0| Not available , - £ £ 
ifficien _— ‘ aes ; 7 ” - cr ° ; —_ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 139,642,838 
ors - -0| ae es est......... 3,112,001 | Other Secs. : 
Is Te. OpDINARY REVENUE le | 980-0} 1829-7, 230-1 | 24-7 | 1000-5, 4065-1 Public Deps.*. 17,785,609 Diesounts & 
‘com nome Tax . bastaees | 26,615 29,717 Mar. 6 | 975-0) Not available enna Advances... 5,681,356 
nd less SS err ree ke 2,460 2,100 os a 975 -0| ‘ Other Deps. : | Securities ioe 18,421,903 
tries state, etc., Duties........ 4,330 2,813 ” = 975 -0| ‘¥ | ee pa 131,878,371 | eee 
. MME .accsecesenneen ss 90 isi ” | 2838-9 =| 282-5] 6-5 | 969-0 | 4096-9 ev Accts... 54,177,158 24,103,259 
—— ~ | | Ji } ss ’ Ge 
a Re 1,248 658 Apr. 3) 975-0 Not available —— | Notes. .... 56,748,024 
PRS a 11.556 » 101 975-0 . ’ 186,055,529|Gold & Silver | 
ther Inland Revenue .. . . . 10 | 10 ie Coin 1,012,018 
‘otal Inland Revenue ..... | ~ 43,783 wae 46,854 221,506,139 221,506, 13: 
- Saag os Figen ; . TREASURY BILLS f * Including Exe hequer, Savings Banks rane 
S a - (sane vane ses pee aes (£ millions) sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
otal Customs and Excise. . : ~ 12,841 tt 19,115 7 | Amount | ae Cent 
———— nn oe ae Date of tate 
eee Oe? i3el ~— Tet | ———————-| of aller. Allotted COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
r. | Apr. anadian Govt. Contribution; 4,494 coe | Offered|*PPHied) ajottea| ment Min i 
rT ¢ may (Net Receipt)...; Dr. 150 Dr.. 600 | | for | c Rate (¢ millions) 
3-| 1943 jireless Licences ......... nee ai 1942 | ‘tae dame . os | 
| own Lands ............. ae - 19 | ia es d 11 
essay ipts from Sundry Loans 55 . "216 AP os. shed inset | — a oo % pes me 
. | saa isellaneous Receipts. ... . _»_1,640— 971 Jan. 15 | 15 0 140 0 75-0 | 20 1-56; 36 Pee a ae ii 
0 | 9.2 tal ' zs j loss Won near = ” . ‘0 | 20 1-66; ; April | Mar. | April | April 
01% tal Ordinary Revenue...| 64,054 67,188 "99 | 75-0 | 161-0 | 75-0 | 19 1187 | 28 a a 
ins LE | alias! Belge! & -- | 
Qi vet Offe neti ” " ‘ ‘ 5 
: | * ost Ofhce and Broadcasting 2,700 3,000 “- a 75-0 | 152-7 75-0 | 19 11 = | ~ Issue Dept. : | 
a? , ene ear er areiaae » 26 | 75-0/ 172-8] 75-0} 1911-86| 24 Notes in circulation. 767-1 934-5 939-5 . 
D Be cated ea wink vari ks 66,754 70,188 Mar. 5 | 75-0 | 161-7 715-0 19 11-68 25 Notes in banking depart- v 9 | 943-5 
» 12 | 75-0] 164-5) 75-0 | 20 0:29/| 30 See 13-1 15-7 10-7) 56-7 
a . 2 75-0 | 169-9 75-0 | 20 0-58 | 30 Government debt and j 
Stocks = a. 75-0 | 157-4} 75-0} 20 182) ll securities®....... 778-1 949-1 949-1 999-0 
: —— Apr. 2 | 75-0 | 150-6 | 75-0} 20 2-391 30 Other securities ....... 19 09 0-9 1-0 
| Re out of the » 9 | 80-0; 164-3{| 80:0 20 2-57| 31 a Coim ...... --oc-f O8F OF OC O60 
| Apr chequer to meet ann 2 RRR CRLS RTOS CNEL 701d, valued at s. 0:2 : : ; 
BS ea payments _On April 9th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent for fine oz. .... : ; ii 168 -00 168-00 16800 168“ ° 
(£ thousands) bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Depostts : | 
7 se ane Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following week were en ache 8-8 5:9 4-8 17:8 
ll6¢ Expenditure April 1 April 1 accepted as to about 31 per cent of the amount applied Bankers’ .............. 127-9 144-3, 144-5 131-9 
a. 1942 red 1943 4 for, and applications at higher prices in full. £85 RE reeere 51:2 56°8 55:2 54-2 
Jan. 2. April ll April 10 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on April 16th. » epee ne 187-9 207-0. 204-5 203-9 
oF 6 For the week ending April 17th, the banks will be asked | Banking Dept. Secs. : 
310,000; for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of £70 Government .......-... 162-3 171-2 182-0 139-6 
57 000 million. a, | ane, 5 99 96 5:7 
pert: RDINARY EXPENDITU | i a weseesf 22°32 27-3, 16-6 164 
408,000, t. and Man. of Nat. Debt 20,04 ] kg ee oak ee Seg es 
beats t0 N. Ireiend. 1045 | = 20,427 NATIONAL SAVINGS Banking depart. res. .....| 13-5 16-9) 11-8 57-8 
vty hy va heey i a CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% | « proportion”... % | %1| Bal $3 
“Sie ar ae eae BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
bpply Services... 2... 147.600 167. , . , * sove . ; : 
tetas ' 67,000 (£ thousands) Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
ee | | a | £2 sse000 ucisty soe caked dro £350 aio 
- hing Pande -xpenditure| 167,677 187,459 Week | | 3% | 3% ¢ o to £1,000 million on April 13, 1943. 
—_, fe 203 213 ended | N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | p “ds 
ai SELF-BALANCING ao ee | Bonds | Bonds 1951-53 
rem st Office and Broadcasting 2,700 | 3,000 Mar. 3 5G Bak Sie) 3) 8,377 GOLD AND SILVER 
sce ta cote ia eapedinielipepecienemneeréen a See 371|| 50,781 
iy ae RO a eee 170,580 190,672 — Tere, 8,834 | 4,405 | 32,718]|; 39,223 The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
0. 410.13 MM arate: gk | 5,863} 2,063 8,527i}} 11,100 remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
502 a f stati ‘i : Gy. "Saar: | 5630 2,507 9,864], 9,468 In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
ad 7 mereasing Exchequer balances by =. 3 peiew is Sapo | = 11 885tH 19,581 sian all 
; ee Serer Bi asks ; 21, | ¥9, 
‘luded) M91 to {2,885,549, the other operations — |——-—— — Date Cash Two Months 
3 Forti pt the week (no longer shown liemeieai’ Totals to date . .| 762,315*| 557,518* 1142814+|| 227,487 eee... ee ‘ 033 ks 
Countn ied the gross National Debt b * 176 weeks. +119 weeks. — _ 20 weeks. <n, Ve Ess see 234 234 
; vis t e y || Including all Series. ae ee vy ; 233 234 
e a4 lowing { o £16,983 million after Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to ott ~ <cndelchohganeatendedadat 234 259 
1949 rod 414 million of sinking funds im. 13th amounted to a total value of £55,703,386. » (15..... 23} 233 
5 : 43. r Ip to Mar. 3lst, principai of Savings Certificates to The New York market price of fine silver remained 
bald the amount of {100,322,000 has been repaid. at 44} cents per ounce aucnahaiet ewe, ‘aon 
{ bd 
42008 MONEY MARKET 4 gaa rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. % 3 4 months, 14-1%% ; 6 months, 14-1$% 
| BSH Ercha ‘ ire. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,%; 3 months, 14%- 
1943, ot k of Enns The following rates fixed by the Market Rates—The following rates remained un- Day-to-day money, 1-1)%. | Short Loans, 1-1}%- 
in whit! and her sth Temained unchanged between Apr. changed between Apr. 9th and Apr. 15th : Bank deposit rates 4% Discount deposit at call 
hange ) - (Figures in brackets are par of E Piastres (973) 97#- t. ladle. Rupee (18d. per 2% ; at notice 1)%. 
rupee) 1748-184. Belgian go. Francs 176}—3. 
ether $ 6am) 4 -02}-— P mail, transfers China. National $ 2% Sta. Iran. Ri. 128-130. r i NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
ei (4 bs aie ee 7 trans- Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia New York | Apr. | Apr | Ape Apr | a iF 
> 5 ancs 5-29 1- ’ P Pars av shi at f exch: co 2 | 2 ° d ° é . | Apr. | Ap. Apr. 
f Trade Et at TT. 16-85-95, hank notes —K— coe on 6] 7 | 8 | 9 | to | ia | Js 
. of such 17 13: mal A ina. Peso Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have : = 
f course, ns Flori transfers 16 -95j--17 “15. remained unchanged as follows: United States. } cent ‘4 Bg | y j | 
Msters 7.5 mn (12-11) 7-58-62; mail P . .-par. Switzerland Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
i. 8-64, > pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. SW . Scents | | - 
{as 100-29 . mail tr: Escudos (J10) pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. London ....| 4024§ | 4023§ | 40248 | 4023§ | 4024§ | 4024§ 
N14. mail tran ransters 80-100 -30. é i Montreal . . . 90 250/90 -250/90 -125'90 -125|90 -180/90 -250 
e Bying), cE 4-02-044. Brazil. 83-64; cr. MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- ZerOD «2.5: 23 -33t/23 -33¢'23 -33t 24 -12¢'23 -33¢/23 -33t 
ited ae: ‘6597 p. (bu ). mained unchanged between Apr. 9th and Apr. 15th :— B. Aires... ..24-05* 24 -10* 24 -10* 24 -10* 24 -14*/24 -24* 
ring aie i is5362. 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 





‘ayment at Bank of England for 


Offices, 
Peseta 40-50 (Official rate) ; 





Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 1a; % ; 3 months 


~® Official buying rate 29-78. + Freerate 37-00. § Bid- 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL CENTRAL BANK OF A 
£ thousands SETTLEMENTS—=Million Swiss gold Million RGENTIN4 
francs of 0.29 grammes paper pesos 
| Week Aggregate Feb. | Jan. | Jan LC 
Ended from Jan. 1 to | Jan. ; Nov. ; Dec. | Jan. 15, | 115, ah 
- _ fre - 1 st | 231 teal , Accuses 1942 | 1943 9 1 ys 
Apr Apel we — aaa » | 5 , , vold at home............ |’) ave 3 | 10% 
| 22 10, .. _ Geld ia oe 392 1942 | 1942 | 1943 Other gold and for. exch... wet yee 1,076 rd — 
_ | aga | ages | aoa | ages | Gee SDM ccc] 3233) SS S253) 206 | Teecsury bonds e227: 119) ’yi5) P29, Ls Pr 
Working days) 5; 6 ) 85 | 85 | Sightfunds.............. Cal ua ae ee -. +o 20 394 392) 3p Year 
Birmingham. ... .| 2,279 | 2,283 | 39,309 | 38,274 Commercial bills ......... 112-9 112-5 114-4) 114-3 | N , Lsanenstins | 3 & 
Bradford........ | 1,346 | 1,542 | 33,383 | 30,895 Treasury bills........-... | 28-7; 30-2) 30-6) 31-3 imepentn on 1,398| 1,590) 15 wig | 
Bristol......-..-| 1626 | 637 | $2,782 | 10,205 | Time unas at interest ..... 22-3) 142-7| 145-0} 21-0 att ~~ samen a - is : 
re 2,394 Sundry bills ests....| 224-8) 201-7) q p BRED... snes 586) yal 1 
ia ons<enxke 682 | 827 | 18°269 yn undry peepee tonteta | 224-8 201-7) 198 6| 199-8 Certs. of participation | || 7 = 815) iy 3 
> ee ga met ie 13607 | Deposits : tS 15 4% 179 -2°% 0 5a p42 t 

erpool ....... | 4,774 4,159 | 71,602 | 64,191 RE Secakdovesss ..| 152-7) 152-7] 152- at 
Manchester ..... | 8,906 ; 10,511 | 184,466 185°845 German.......... sr GSS) “963 ea 76 3 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA i 
oe se ly sete a | sass | 24,096 | 22,418 Central Banks ........... | 17-4) 16-3) 16-6) 16-5 Million rupees 105 
eS eT 0 | (7,437 | 7,823 Me Ga” Giwieebaces 3-7) 3-9 1-9, 1-7 | Apr. , Mar. ; Mar. Ma ; 
Southemet | 900 | 14,027 | 16,224 re eer er 29-1) 35-4) 35-4) 35-0 Unto. | aa Mar ae 105 

ampton....! 58 | 99 | 1,866 | 2,197 : - ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | seek 183 | 2 nh | 

; t-——_-—— | chanel Go : ; | | 3 
12 Towns ......-| 22,808 | 23,876 | 453,108 | 420,251 U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE gd coin & bullion) Sa ee es 

- pnt ieee wench! hese Bal: | 2 ie 116 
SS EEOC ET i 7,592 | 8,912 1 100,903 | 105,968 Million $’s eee: a 2 319 3 918 3 68 a x in 
* Apr. 4, 1942, and Apr. 3, 1943. 12 oo BANKS | _ | Mar. ; Apr. | Apr. ers natie gy ee 1,253 1,944 eee eo oer ws 
RESOURCES | 1 °3s 7 — ’ Ss +5406 pal Mele Le 
Gold certifs. on hand and) 1942 1343 1943 | 1943 __, LIABILITIES | a we we | i | 
OVERSEAS BANK — | rahemimr:- Bawa digas | i ts) ay oe) on co a 
fotal reserves .....-.++-. , Y 785) 20,740 : : 1a) P Ses oe at 
RETURNS Foal Ce recs" | PSR) Pe) Srl gag | Devens: Gove] 383) a) ie) “ig ic | 
Total US. Govt secs...) 2243 $380) 5318) 6349 | Reserveration 64-467 Se oT Som Lene fll | 
BANK OF CANADA Total resources ...+.....- 24/181, 28,585, 28,347) 28, gee ST eT ANS | 
sources 24,18) 28,985 28,547) 28,856 CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY os 
Million Can. $ FR. notes in circa apace 8,674 12,608) 12,758) 12,839 Million Turkish pounds 102 | 
; ccess mr. 5 
Mar Feb Mac VME acess ax. bank ove. ..... | B70) 1.630) 1,520) 1,980 Dec. | Oct. ; Nov.) De 03 | 
ASSETS 1942 1943 198 | 24, Govt. deposits...........! 190) 6| oat 53 A 24, “2h | § wa 
osi | ASSETS 9 | 19 
on: en woudl [aes 945 1943 Total deposits ranean’ | 14,256) 14,275 13,981! 14,499 | Gold........ ee 115-4 ye 1942 | 194 1084 | 
_., Other........ 414-3) “0-3| “0-31 “O-3° | Reserve ratio... ....../9t 4,181 28,585 28,347) 28,834 | Clearing and otherexch....] 57-1) 54-1| ‘aan 
ee | 595-1) 997 -91008 -3 1026 -2 ted = * Nate -|90 *8%|77 -5% 177 -7% 75 -9% Treasury bonds .......... 137-0) 134-4] l 18 #3 1 
‘ _ LiaBILities | io : —— RY | Commercial bills ......... 297 -4, 395-7 - « 144 1065 | 
a circulation. -........| 503 -6; 689-4) 697-6, 710-8 Monetary sold stock | 22,67 SCREENS «+= 00002 s00e00 54 -2| 55-51 55.9 rt 
posits : Dom. Govt.....) 318-6! 23-7) 31-4) 30-2 "wesure & ect open “es ; - 22,595) 22,576) 22,541 ee ee ee eee 175-3| 257-8) 260-9) wi 102 
seins PRs aU ocecce | 230-3! 268-9) 264-71 251-3 Petes cy.| 2 9 5,984 3,990) 3,994 ” LIABILITIES | ) 2634 et 
and foreign exchange transferred to Forei Money in circulatio | Notes in circulation ...... 515 -5| 679-0} 720 rr | 
Exchange Control Board agains — reign | Mone; ion...... 11,610} 16,065 16,252) 16,353 | Deposits ............... ‘4| 185-01 ies ane 105¢ 
ard against securities. Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,367! 2,224! 2,277| 2,442 | Clearing and other exch... . 33 4 4 "eal al a | 
MONTHLY STATEM | | 
ENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLE Fi 
000’s omitted ARING BANKS Year | 
| Jan. } to. 

R | Barclays | ¢ | District | 1 | de || Martine | Mi | nras Jati f | wi ak 
MARCH, ¥S | Coutt strict | Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins | Midi: ? aj | National | West- | Williams | High | 
1943 La | & Co, | Bank | Mills | Bank | lartins | Midland | National |pybyinciall minster | Deacon's | 1 

td. | | Ltd. | & Co. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. | | See | Sek - ra 

Date | 30th 29th 4 _ i. | Ltd. - 

. | 90h _|_3ied_|__Sid 31st ‘Bist | 23rd | 4th 25th | 22nd | - 

: ASSETS rn er ee eee ee ] l | 
Coe Bast Notes and Balances with the Bank of + | 43 4 | £ £ £ £ | £ f f il 
Balances with and Chevues in core “ccticcric, | THOM | 5245 | 15,295 | 5,184} 71,130 16,424, 79,944 4,225 | 50,194, 48,754) 7,237 | 316,58 ‘I 

1 Banks in Great Brit d Irelz ) | : ¥ 7 
» none Rate te Goat te itain and Ireland... | 22,821 | 872 | 3,498 | 1,709 | 19,023} 4,728 | 33,701! 223) 15,520 | 18,766 | 1m wat 
Money at Call and Short Notice ..222122222221 | 20,733} 1,944] 5374] 93 S955 5760) Rodale aie oe, Srl oe " 
ee. | 20,733) 1.944) 5,174) 9.117 | 22,200 4,261 | 24,603 | 7,167 | 18226 | 20,150 | 5.748 | 1 
Treasury Deposit Recsipts.........0.0.0s00000 RGB 4 2.113 | 36868 6,267| 20.666) 89! 21,012 30,853/ 810, Ince Gp 
the Tetaiictasstceseosscducoot | eee | steer | EReee | shane | 3eRe00 | Gieoe | gorse | 2.980 | aihes | ase | 17 500 | 
Advances to Cusiomers and other Ales. << | 66381 | “goa? | 28429 | “eles | 138618 | si'ion | ie’se2 | 14'994 141,525 | 157,485 | 24087 | 1108 | 
abilities of ustomers for Acceptances, Endorse: | ves | do | nine 639 | 133,618 | 31,101 | 157,822 14,994 | 112,189 | 107,205 | 11,440 | 77685 id : 
Bank Premises Account ..............:....--.. at 4 , 5,355, 20,537 8,221 12,751 | | | goon 19/9 
an & ante ah tidiy| | 695 6,810) 2,870) 6,845 5 | eon | aoa | “aon| ast + 
Companies keh Trad cseouset : | | } “g = } , 4,991 | 922 42,375 (10 
ee seeeeeeeeeens 6,219 | z= | 3779] .. | 9426} .. | 2,514] 2,992! ssn OU) 
| 758,362 | 36,930; 151,868 60.2 ae | ems nea | aan Sy ee lees mons sna SO 2 %/3 
| i ’ | ’ 0,325 | 676,171 | 17 | i j i roan 
Ratio of Cash to Cunt, Dept snd other | | [275,211 | 789,822 | 49,122 | 492,738 | 513,121 | 75,711 | 5 nt 
MEE. iicidiewnnkicenes | ig. ea 482 
or phe saa UN 10-47; 9-61} 10-7 a! i-ee9| | an 
35 ———— | 1) 9-77) (129) 10-32) 10-67 | 9-46 | = 10-83 | 10-12 | 10.56 | 108 us 
ii nia LIABILITIES AR. 2. A OE Z 10-56 913 
Capital Paid up oocsosscseeesveseeeessssssves | 38458) 2000 | agr7 | 2,060] 15810 4160 | 25,159 | — a 4 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts......... ... | 715,419 | eens | nenaae 4 10,000 | _ 3,700 | 12,910 | 1,170 | Soo | 3320 | 11000 | a 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. .. | “ae'sss | aoe a 53,060 | 629,813 159,108 749,002 | 441658 | 4 eae ,1,000 una 105) 
otes in Circulation .............sss0ssse0ee i 6& , 5, 68,522 | 5,oAli , 
SE 95555555 os ebb panes everec's' mF oa | eee | _— aaa (1 | aa | sare | 1 oH | 30,088 | 305; 356 a iW 
| 758,362 | 36,930 | 151,868 | 60 | [p+ ——— 5 
,325 | 676,171 | 175,211 | 789,822 | 49,122 | 491,738 | 513,111 | 73,711 | 3,776.37. a 
—— 
‘ posse : 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) ‘ 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia * ; as 
Ca gO eS “ee 2 Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ oa Mar. 5 220 ! 
be tralia 2. | _ Australia and N.Z, en London area rg on an rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on Mar. 19th. 1 
Buying : | ‘ rate maintained at . $, plus 
Selling | | Buying i alas 1 per cent _——- “aia ei 
A ‘ +Aus- . agua t selling rate for payment of im fixed 1, 142 163). 
ustralia | N.Z. srall [4N2.| tAustralia NZ. EI 5-038 cerdobas per U.S. $ (excluding i per ext oie. 739 | 
it. OR oat 135) 124 i — svar Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on Feb.15th. 
Ord. | Air | Ord. | Air | - * | 4 Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Feb. 5 i 
Mail | Mail Mail | Ma FAR aE eru Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on Mar. 2nd. 
=, | e i . : . 
SOdays iat 121 i pet | 125% Lae | Ne 124%| 1238 Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
ae eer 12 
60 days) 1279) 1274) 127) | 127 | x 
90 days! 128 Hiark dare) wl | | Sed | 123 OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purch : an kt)! kh 
, urchased hang 2 
“Can mee thats on (it=— a a ~~ 2 Gupt MP * 

; Ail rates (Australia and N-Z.) now based on £100—London. $ Plus Saetestem -... dene ee, “Oh % “| Maaria uly 15, "35 5 § 
golvia Burban.. By AmescaiNZ “Aix Mall (Australia) Demand, 1264; 50 days, 1268; sritt Mar 10,42 $6 | Montreal... Mar. 11,’ 3 
90 days, 127§ (plus postage). t Any Mail. ys, 126§; 60 days, 1 ¥ in ......... April 9, 40 $ % perrhrere>? — it val M ! 

raed an. » eee een enee . o, 5 

ee oh aati SOUTH AFRICA ee 2 Be ee 

101 for TT ; in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are ( 100 : Budapest ...... Oct. 22,"40 4 3 Rome ay 18, '3 $ 
is =I. £1OUB (sight) ; £1028 (30 days) ; 1024, (60 days) ; £10%¢8 (90 go Caleutta ....... Nov. 28,°35 34 3 eapmenany rio 6 8 

Salling, rates in, Lond rates are £1003, £100f, £10143, {10isy sad rioag, | Calle -.-.-----. June 13 '3544, 4 | Stockhoim ..... 9,41 9} BBB A ang 
Sent ion (per £100 sterling) for .T.s and sight bills for ic 606 Stockholm ..... May 29, 2 Wi Aare 

Reel ty — gE hae are {1 Copenhagen... Oct. 15, "40 4 Zurich ......--+ Nov. 25,6 9 1 MMA Wear 

; SRE ER, CT EE EE cap . 3, °34 4 Tokio.......... = «= aad 
ee totoring <LENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA Lisbon. ...<.-.. April 8,45 3} 3 | Wellington ..... July 20% 4 Sore 
folowing rates, issued by Bank of London and South America N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 50,°42 1 4. | Dublin Oct. 26, '39 § aa Paulo 
. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-£ 2 related to Sn ae ne RRS neh te — en I Riys, of 
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(Continued from page 512) 


Fat Cattle and Sheep Prices.—The 
present price schedules give the prices for 
fat cattle until June 27th, and for sheep 
until July 11, 1943, and for the year July, 
1943, to June, 1944, will be on the same 
general levels as in 1942-43. Only a few 
minor changes will be made. 


Straw Prices—A further review of 
prices of straw for paper-making will be 
made in August. Meanwhile, prices 
remain unchanged till August 31st, and the 
Papermakers’ Straw Trading Company will 
continue to buy baled wheat straw at £4 
per ton f.o.r., or delivered to the mill, 
packed in compressed wire-tied bales. 


Reduced Cheese Ration.—The Ministry 
of Food announces that the cheese ration 
for i consumers will be reduced to 
3 ozs. from May 2nd, and ‘allowances to 
catering establishments will be correspond- 
ingly reduced. The ration for special 
classes of consumers will remain un- 
changed at 12 ozs., and the special allow- 
ances made to i ial canteens and cer- 
tain other types of establishments will not 
be reduced. 


Agricultural Machinery.—Since March 
31st, home manufactured tractor ploughs, 
binders and threshing machines have only 
been obtainable by farmers with the appro- 
val of their County War Agricultural Exe- 
cutive Committee. 

Soya Beans Control.—The Minister of 
Food has made the Soya Beans (Control) 
Order, which prohibits the use of soya 
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beans except for human food or in the 
manufacture of human food. It also stipu- 
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lates that any person wishing to buy or (1927 = 100) inte 
sell soya beans, otherwise than by retail, Mae. Aug. | Apr. | Marya> 
must first obtain a_ licence from the 1937°| 1959 | RN | 3, t 
Ministry of Food. The Order came into = céeais and Meat . ) 95.0 66.9) ll0.0 ape 
force on April 11, 1943. Other Foods ..... 70.4 | 61.1) 99.5 | 1073 Fy 
- - Textiles ......... | 74.2) 54.3) 93.3! 924! 9° 
Raw Cotton Distribution—The Govern- Minerals ....... 123.2 | 95-4 | 130.7 | a3sg 
ment %cheme for the distribution and  Miscellaneous..... | 87.0) 77.6 | 119.8 | 1267 jy 
handling of raw cotton and the arrangement “leant gan beet ot 
with the Liverpool and Manchester Cotton Complete tndex....| 87.2 2 703 | 1104 1142 143 
Associations have been renewed until  1913=100....... (119.9 | 90.81 1519) 1571 gs 





March 31, 1944. The scheme has been in 
operation during the last twelve months 
and followed the liquidation of Cotton 
Importers and Distributors, Ltd. The 





























“ ; (1937 = 100 
Liverpool and Manchester Cotton Associa- ——— eee i 
tions have decided to continue the care | 
° | Stocks Total 
and maintenance scheme. fend | Home s 
| Year & | Trade % Chana 
** THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE Month) | Index | from; 
PRICE INDEX | Year Ap 
(1935=100) lake ttn ct ~ 10077 100 100 77 
sameey Warne 1938 eR AEE: % | 12 3 | 1 
Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr.  - 4999+ ++ ee eee 103 +107 
8, 9, 12, 13, 14, ey ieee ee ees - = = +4 
— | Wi Hs se a> he... 95 | 104 Et Bia. 
FEL 1942, Jan...... 109 15 % | 417 
Ee eee ears | 117.9 | 117.6 | 117.7 | 118.0 | 118.2 : | 1 
Raw materials... 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 » Feb...... 104 | N90; UT | +105 
x....| 146.6 | 146.4 | 146.5 | 146.7 | 146.8 1945, Jan... us % | 1% | -1 
Mar. | Aug. | Apr. | Mar. P Apr. te Feb ne lll 112 1108 _| 1 
31, | 31, | 14, 15, | 7, Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Associatix 
| 1937*) 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 in collaboration with Bank of England. 
Purchase Tax is not included ; figures are therie 
SO ae he ee —s | oe 117.2 apd comparable throughout. 
Raw materials..... | 207. 22.9 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 182. Source: Board of Trade nal. 
Complete index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 140.9 | 142.3 | 146.5 heb scthoy 








* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. in Sept., 1942. 


* Publication of Indices of Export Sales suspen! 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recov, 
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CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - 
RESERVE FUND - - 
Granches and Agencies throughout 


The Bank offers a complete Ban 


Deposits 
are received at rates which 


West End Branch: 


28, CHARLES 1! STREET, 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


£3,000,000 

£3,000,000 

INDIA and the 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


al facilities for financi scriptio Sf trea vib 
oy ies for financing every de m oO le 
the t. . 


.for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
ined on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


may be ascerta 


HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














| | | 


imposes on them 


the case in wartime, when 
s.W.1 


skilled and ex 








to its administration. 





Depa 
of the Bank. A 





Established over 80 years 








will be sent free 
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The services of the Bank's 

rtment are available to customers and non-customers 
mphiet giving terms and particulars 
charge on application to any Branch. 





Executor and 





Especially is this 
life is so uncertain and 30 
many difficulties arise in the administration of estates. 
When the Bank is appointed, continuity is assured and 
a Testator can rely on his estate having the benefit 0 
perienced management in connection with 
his investments and with the many other matters incidenta! 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 


The appointment of individuals as Executors and Trustees 
heavy burdens and duties which they 
are not always in a position to fulfil. 


Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


Trustee 


























with, limited liability in New Zealand 














ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Final Dividend (No # 
of 35 per cent., less Income Tax at 10s. in the £, has this t 
been M DED on the issued Capital of the Corpo 

in respect of the year ended 30th 







“NEW ZEATAND | 


Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria: Sydney. New South Wales: 
Head Office: WELLINCTON, N.Z. 
ee 


egisters on the 8th 
HE TRAN 


of Dividend Lists. 





Wenger Registered Address: 


pevelte on and after the 6th May, 1 


By Order of the Board, " 
: H. E. ASHBY, Manager and Secreta’: 


























BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Final Divid 
of 173 per cent., less Income Tax at 9s. in the £, 


i] & 
September, 1942, and vill 
Bs to all Members on 


April, 1943. rm 
SFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from the . 
to the 16th April, 1943, both dates inclusive, for the prepart 


Hilda’s, Bushey, Herts. 8th April, 1943. 
————— 


a been RECOMMENDED Company in res? 

REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPARY LTD of the, Year, ended 20th Noptember, Soa, and will be Falta 
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